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As eagerly as we await communiques from the fighting 
fronts, our armed forces overseas await news of the 
production front. They know that upon the flow of 
weapons and munitions depends their success or failure. 
To them, Martin issues the following communique . . . 
from the production front: 


“Production of Martin aircraft has now risen to figures 
that only yesterday would have seemed incredible. Daily 
output is still rising steadily! Plant floor space devoted 


to 24-hour production runs well into millions of square 
feet. Automotive and other industries, enlisted as sub- 
contractors, are loyally using Martin designs and hard- 
won Martin knowledge to produce parts, even entire sec- 
tions, for bombers. Thousands of new workers, including 
many women, are reinforcing Martin veterans of the 
assembly line. Martin is helping win a clear-cut victory 
in the battle of production.” 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, U. S. A. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable She) Aircraft Since 1909 
are a 


MARTINETTE: Opportunities for service 
in “Everybody's War” gre attracting more 
and more women to Martin plants. 


NIPPONESE NIGHTMARE: A corner 
of one Martin plant shows what faces 
the Japs and their Axis partners. 


FIGHTIN’ FOOLS, Martin B-26's 
j proved their mettle at Midway, the 
tions, Australia and the Solomons. 


HARNESSING 2000 HORSES to a 
Martin B-26. Two such mighty engines 
give bomber pursuit plane speed. 














THIS ISA 
JOB FOR HARD 
BLOWS....NOT 


BLOW- HARDS! 





Let's Hit em Hard, America! 
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S this is written, American 
arms have taken the 
offensive. In less than a year 
after Pearl Harbor, American 
industry has equipped our 
fighting forces to carry the 
war to the enemy. And Axis 





This cartoon by Sid Hix is another in the se- 
ries being drawn for Philco by America’s leading 
editorial cartoonists to interpret the spirit of Philco’s 
soldiers of production. It is being posted on bulletin 
boards of the Philco factories as a symbol to the men 
and women of Philco of the purpose and signifi- 
cance of their work in the united effort for Victory. 


laboratories, the radio com- 
munications equipment, fuzes, 
shells and storage batteries pro- 
duced by Philco workers, are 
today fighting for freedom in 
the planes, tanks, ships and 
guns of many battlefields. When 








dictators begin to talk in 
plaintive tone of black horizons and impending doom! 

To the men and women of Philco who have had a part 
in this vast program of preparation, these events are 
an incentive to new and still greater achievements. 
The road ahead, though long and hard, is full of hope 
and promise. Now, more than ever before, Philco’s 
war production pledge is More-Better-Sooner.”’ 

The electronic miracles developed in the Philco 


PHILCO CO 





“Our Secret Weapon” 
Tune in Friday eve- 
nings, over your local 
Columbia Station. 
. 
BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
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America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on all products of 
peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the things you own. Trained 
service men everywhere are leaving civilian life to serve vital military needs. So be 
careful to maintain the condition and prolong the life of your Philco products. 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 


Victory is won, their heritage 
of amazing inventions will bring new comfort, conven- 
ience and entertainment to the homes of the nation. 


* * * 


Free Limited Offer . . . While available, a full size re- 
production of the original drawing by Sid Hix will 
be furnished gladly upon request. Simply address Philco 
Corporation, Phila., Pa.,and ask for Cartoon No. 36FO. 
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The Army-Navy “E” Flag 
awarded to Philco plants in 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Tren- 
ton,N.J.,and Sandusky, Ohia. 
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| 7 ey TRUCK -TRAILERS : 
ED : 
AALALY FEEDS ABE SH/PP: Wou 
e a gas 
ALL EIGHTY-FIVE products of Arcady Farms Do 
Milling Company, Chicago, are important factors in the v 
sustaining America at war. “ 
And key factors in the feed business are fast delivery and appes 
flexibility to meet the varying needs of dealers and farmers. woul 
A wide variety of feeds must be available, without over- Qu 
stocking. Supplies must be fresh. Orders must have them: 
immediate attention. Dealers must be protected every 
pr ,|) against prevalent price changes. for t 
eo if Ly 
3) , The 12-ton Fruehauf Trailers, pulled by economical =. 
4 ; 21%-ton trucks, which Arcady Farms began using six aa 
@ -years ago, assure that kind of service for the thou- Ps 
sands of Arcady Feed users in the mid-West. For iis 
instance, all deliveries are over-night from Chicago iad 
. . they took three to five days by rail. Mov 
CUSTOMERS PROFIT, TOO the-n 
Dealers and customers profit, too, for they get carload story 
shipping rates, however small the shipment. week 
. . wl 
As for Arcady Farms, Truck-Trailer service has brought a nid 
big increase in sales volume and new dealer accounts . . not 
a few of which grew out of letters like this: ‘I see your A 
Trailer going past my store. Please send your catalog.” phe 
Arcady Farms’ Fruehauf Trailers get hard usage . . about whic 
75,000 miles a year. Repair costs? Only lubrication, paint- ente 
ing and nominal maintenance. of | 
Thousands of companies, in scores of industries essential doin 
to the war, many of them with unusual hauling problems, Hen 
have found Truck-Trailers to be the complete solution. A 
writ 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers >* 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT war 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities the 
C 
tent 
at V 
7 > re sists ne ie BPN car griay 2% : C 
SMALLER TRUCKS USED—Since a truck, pulling a Trailer, can haul as ti 
much or more than a far bigger truck can carry, the large units are — 
released for military work for which they are essential. Ne 
RUBBER AND STEEL CONSERVED—A Truck-and-Trailer combination uses Wil 
about 16% less weight of tires and 25% less steel than do the two MA 
trucks required to carry the same payload. ai 
FEWER TRUCKS USED—Many companies, previously operating fleets of ee 
trucks, replaced some of them with Trailers. . and now move the same 8 1 
tonnage with fewer power units. “Shuttling” saves still more trucks. on 
Conga” GASOLINE CONSERVED—A truck, with a Trailer, uses far less fuel than has 
p> the one large truck or several small trucks it replaces. Car 
into tractors, j Bee ee iy 
: your — peg toe will do ag 2 yt ‘ (yee ere tes ne af : rs ee , Oe a ete ke . bus 
to pull Traile soning se * a ant 
twice . . even three times . Conver- 
work as they've been ee ATRUCK 1S LIKE A HORSE pre 
oon aiaiall nd inexp' — 
son aoa 
on 
TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA ma 
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Woutp you buy furniture polish at 
a gas station? 

Do you expect your next car—after 
the war, of course—to be air-condi- 
tioned and have a front-wheel drive? 

If your favorite brand of cigarettes 
appeared in a black-and-white package, 
would you stick to it? 

Questions like these—hundreds of 
them—are being put to the public 
every day by companies preparing now 
for the battle of business that peace 
will bring. 

Customer research came to a dead 
stop last December, when the Japs 
descended upon Pearl Harbor. But it’s 
under way again and a story in the 
next issue, “CUSTOMER RESEARCH 
Moves AHEAD,” brings you an up-to- 
the-minute report on the subject. The 
story’s written by Howard Stephenson 
and Joseph C. Keeley, a writing team 
with many notable works to their 
credit. 


* 


Another story scheduled for next is- 
sue is “EYES FOR THE ARMED Forces,” 
which tells how five brothers recently 
entered the almost-new-to-them field 
of precision lenses, and are already 
doing the kind of job in optics that 
Henry Kaiser is doing in shipping. 

According to J. D. Ratcliff, who 
writes the story, the brothers’ company 
is “probably as pure an example of 
war baby industry as can be found in 
the country.” 

Of course, the brothers have no in- 
tention of allowing this baby to perish 
at war’s end. 

* 

Other stories on hand or in prepara- 
tion, which will soon appear, include 
“NORTH OF THE Borper,” by A. Wyn 
Williams, and “Din THEY Know You 
Mave a SPEECH?” by W. R. E. Baxter. 


* 


The first is a behind-the-scenes story 
on Canada, an industrial empire that 
has mushroomed overnight. U. S.- 
Canadian relations, as they interest 
business men, are discussed in detail, 
and the author makes some startling 
predictions regarding the future. 

* 


The second is a pointer-packed story 
on how to get a good press when you 
make a speech. 
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25TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


Congratulations on the Silver Anniver- 
sary issue of Forges. 

It represents very creditably the contri- 
bution Forses MacaziIne, and you person- 
ally, have made to the business industrial 
life of this country. I am sure that your 
large reading public will continue to bene- 


fit from the Fact and Comment you make as 
your publication starts its second 25 years, 
especially since these are such stirring and 
fast-changing days. — W. A. PATTERSON, 
president, United Air Lines, Chicago, III. 


Hearty congratulations on your Silver An- 
niversary, and on the special anniversary 
number of your magazine. 











MAY be the “holiday season”— but war needs 
the wires that you used to use for Christmas calls. 


Long Distance lines are loaded with urgent mes- 
sages. Extra lines can’t be added because copper 
and other materials are needed for the war. 


So—this Christmas please don’t make any 
Long Distance calls to war-busy centers unless 


they’re vital. 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















It has been my pleasure for quite a fey 
years to be a reader of Fores Macazing 
and I have found it very helpful indeed — 
H. W. Hoover, president, The Hoover Co, 
North Canton, Ohio. 


Let me extend to you my very sincere cop. 
gratulations upon having completed 25 years 
of such successful and constructive service, 
—Cuartes R. Hook, president, The Ameri. 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


Congratulations on your outstanding 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary issue—ArTHUR H, 
Mot ey, The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co, 
New York, N. Y. 


Your magazine, under your careful and ef. 
ficient management, has grown to become a 
very important publication and can right- 
fully take its place of distinction among 
men of affairs. May I convey to you my very 
hearty congratulations and best wishes for 
continued success.—MILTon C. STERN, presi- 
dent, The Egry Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Allow me to heartily congratulate you on 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Fonrnes 
Macazing, and to wish you continued prog. 
ress in the years that lie ahead for your 
enterprising, thought-provoking and ably. 
edited magazine—Lovuis GUENTHER, pub 
lisher, The Financial World, New York, 
ee 2 


NOTE FROM NELSON 


I have read your article, “War Orders for 
Everybody” [Dec. 1], very carefully and | 
certainly enjoyed it, both for the extremely 
interesting way in which it was told and for 
the point which it so successfully presented. 

I am passing your magazine along to the 
members of my staff so that they too may 
have the privilege of reading it—Donatp M. 
NELSON, chairman, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


SCANDAL 


First let me congratulate you on the Silver 
Anniversary number. It is a fine piece of 
work. 

I have often wondered why you have not 
seen fit to do a decent reporting job on the 
tremendous scandal lurking below the sur- 
face on government cost-plus contract jobs. 

You know, of course, that contractors on 
these jobs are taking fellows off of trucks 
who have been making $18 and $20 a week, 


putting a pair of pliers and a screwdriver inf. 


their hands and paying them $80 a week as 
electricians. You know that the unions are 
making these gents pay $55 in fees to get a 
job on these government jobs. You know 
that taxpayers are paying this cost. 

And you know that this type of damned 
foolishness is not necessary to the war ef- 
fort—Wittiam S. Capy, general manager, 
The Tribune-Journal Co., Pocatello, Idaho. 


APPRECIATED 


Dodge is most appreciative of Don Whar- 
ton’s story about our Old Man’s Department 
[Nov. 1]. It deals so well with the human 
side of this organization, and after all, from 
‘now on perhaps that side will receive more 
consideration than it has at times in the 
past. — Forest H. Akers, vice-president, 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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2-LINE 


Eddouils 
Progress in clearing up war-manage- 


ment chaos at Washington. 


Count upon Charles E. Wilson doing a 
good production job. 


New Congress will tolerate fewer 


strikes. 


Will tolerate, too, fewer Executive 


strikes at it. 


We would all prefer to pay income 
taxes as we earn. 


Hesitate to sell many stocks short. 


Women promise to render yeoman 
service next year. 


Let all needful rationing come. We 
can take it. 


Various third-grade rail 
look bargains. “al eas 


“67,000,000 Lives Insured in U. S.” 


bay thank Heaven, refuses to be 


Industry should receive all the hoarded 
silver it can use. 


Theorists haven’t done so well at 


Washington. 


-* No. 1 industry: Aircraft. Proof 
of America’s matchless initiative, flexi- 


bility. 


Shipbu; : . 
— — also are proving miracle- 


When peace com 
es, a day should be 
dedicated to honoring our auto giants. 


Th 
ee war has blown up the Brain Trust- 


The days of CIO-AFL jurisdictional 


disputes are numbered. 


Headline: “Four Uni 
: nion Lead ' 
For Racket.” More to follow? — 


ae look forward to a Merrier 
ristmas next year. 


We are winning, will win! 
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Vote the CARBINE... 


it’s one of the items we're making now 


, A instead of Office Machines 


gee 
“After 35 years, the Army goes from the pistol 
to the carbine. This will be the weapon for all 
officers up to the rank of captain, and for the sup- 
porting troops that carried pistols and relied on 
riflemen for defense. The new Winchester light, 
short-barreled carbine has range enough to be a 
weapon of offense, whereas the .45-caliber pistol 
is purely a defensive weapon. The Winchester 
carbine is rated high, and is judged to increase 
the fire power of the infantry regiment by 33 per 
cent.” As reported by a prominent news magazine. 


£. 






Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, One Park Ave., N. Y. 


¥* Enlist Your Dollars 


Buy More War Bonds ‘ "a ») 
To Shorten The Duration e ‘ sult 








Carbines are now in mass production by 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Former and Future Makers of Typewriters, Adding and Accounting Machines 








Being careful on the job isnt enough... 


out of 5 Accidents 
appened at Home 





in IG4] / 


PUBLIC 
1,800,000 


OCCUPATIONAL 
1,600,000 








Occupational  acci- 
dents are those re- 
ceived during indus- 
trial employment. 


Public accidents are 
those caused by 
drowning, falls, fire- 
arms, transportation 
etc. 





Home accidents re- 
sult from falls, 
burns, poisons, fire- 
arms, etc., at home. 


Statistics do not include automobile accidents 


Sure, workers are careful on the job —the safety records 
set in yours and thousands of other busy war plants prove 
that. 


But how about safety records at home? It’s just as necessary 
for workers to be careful at home as while at work — in 
fact, it’s often more so, because many precautions are 
provided by employers which are not available either in 
public places or at home. 


The dangers that exist at home are a real threat to life and 
limb. By far the largest number of accidents encountered 
there are the result of falls. A broken step . . . a damaged 
floorboard . . . a thoughtlessly discarded article can cause 
just as serious a fall at home as anywhere else. 


And always remember that a war worker hurt at home can- 


not do his part. He is a casualty for our side —a help to 
the Axis! 


Employers should use every available means to impress 
upon employees the need for being just as careful at home 
as at work, 


HOME 
4,650,000 








Home Safety Check Chart 


YES NO 








Are all stairways well lighted and clear 
of rubbish? 





Are loose rugs or slippery floors apt to 
cause falls? 





Are bathtub and shower protected with 
hand holds or slipproof mats? 





Are portable stoves and heaters protected 
from being knocked over? 





Are worn electric cords or bare wires re- 
paired promptly? 





Are chimneys and flue pipes cleaned regu- 
larly? 





Do you realize that smoking while lying 
down is dangerous? 





Are all poisons—lye, carbolic acid, iodine, 
disinfectants, vermin poisons, insecticides, 
etc. clearly marked and kept out of the 
reach of children? 





Have you a First Aid Kit and does some 
one at home know how to apply it? 

















THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 





By THE 


How Is U.S. Now Governed ? 


Has our republican system of government been scrapped ? 
Has Congress abdicated? Can the President flout duly-enact- 
ed statutes? 

These grave, alarming questions are raised by President 
Roosevelt’s overriding of the legislature’s stand against lim- 
iting net salaries to $25,000 a year, a monstrously nonsensi- 
cal measure, since it will mean less Federal revenue, will 
seriously disrupt our social-economic system, will penalize 
countless worthy educational, hospital and other institutions 
largely supported by philanthropy, will tend to deprive the 
nation of the incalculably valuable services of preeminent 
constructive business geniuses, dampen courageous initiative 
and enterprise, abrogate America’s long-cherished distinc- 
tion of being a land where the humblest, if possessing the 
necessary talents, can earn wealth. 

The genesis of this flagrantly un-American step is inter- 
esting. It was born in the brain of Communists, advocated 
by them. Certain CIO leaders later took it up. So did Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

From every point of view this revolutionary step is de- 
plorable, disruptive, injurious. But even more serious is the 
method by which it has been inflicted 
upon the country: it signalizes that 
President Roosevelt no longer feels 





EDITOR 


bility of sitting down and writing an encouraging letter with 
constructive suggestions to the men newly elected to Con- 
gress, or as Governors. Would it not be a good idea for 
FORBES to suggest this to all of its readers?” 
We most heartily do. 
* 


Need for courage isn’t confined 
to battlefronts. 


* 


Managements, Beware! 


This writer is receiving many letters from stockholders 
complaining that too many managements are devoting large 
sums for executive salary increases, bonuses, pension plans, 
etc., while the owners, the stockholders, are receiving either 
meager or no dividends. The National City Bank’s analysis 
of corporation statements covering the first nine months of 
this year reveals that net income, after taxes, fell 32% from 
last year. 

Alert managements will do well to recognize this rising 
resentment. Stockholders feel that they are the very last to 
receive consideration, that organized workers can demand 
and be conceded higher and higher 
wages, that salaries are not reduced 
when profits decrease and disburse- 








obliged to abide by legislation con- 
stitutionally enacted by Congress, 
that he regards himself as entitled to 
exercise absolutism, that he has be- 
come obsessed by the notion of the 
overweening French King who de- 
clared, “I am the State.” 

Will the new Congress supinely 
surrender to Presidential flouting? 
The election results suggest that it 
won't. 


Executive's Suggestion 

From Lewis H. Brown, progressive 
president of Johns-Manville, I have 
received this timely, pertinent, pene- 
trating suggestion: “Now that the 
election is over, most people will go 
back to their work with a feeling of 
encouragement. However, very few 


of them will think about the desira- 
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A Merry Christmas ? 


With wholesale murder, war, 
scourging a larger part of the 
world than ever before, it may 
seem incongruous, irreverent, 
to talk of a Merry Christmas. 
Yet, we in this country, though 
sons, husbands, brothers are 
exposed on battlefields, have 
profound reason for thankful- 
ness, for rejoicing over recent 
momentous events. It is per- 
missible for us to hope that, 
by next Christmas, Hitlerism 
will have been purged from 
the earth, that foundation-lay- 
ing will be under way for 
establishing permanent peace, 
the brotkerhood of man 
throughout the entire world. 


ments to stock-owners are cut or 
stopped. 

The tragic consequence is that sav- 
ers are not coming forward to supply 
industry with needed new capital— 
not one dollar of capital stock was 
issued last month—thus playing into 
the hands of those at Washington 
who are itching to undermine our 
whole ‘ree enterprise system. The out- 
look is inexprescibly alarming. Yet 
how many managements are so much 
as lifting a finger’ to organize their 
investors so that Washington may be 
compelled to alter its “anti” tactics? 
Hardly any. 

If something effective be not done, 
managements will find themselves 
working for political overlords, our 


American way of life doomed, dead. 
{Continued on page 21) 











Business Opportunities in | 





This is the first ef a series of 
articles on investment oppor- 
tunities in industries that are 
slated to boom when peace 
comes. The articles are as 
practical as they are prophetic. 











HE moment the war is over, 

America will launch into the “Air 

Age.” Simple, low-cost private 
planes will go on the market and find 
millions of buyers; airliners, cargo 
and glider trains will handle a gigantic 
business in both passenger and freight 
traffic. 

This new “Air Age” may last 10,000 
years, for once a man has flown a 
plane, he is almost never again content 
to be earthbound. Let us review the 
specific business opportunities that will 
be opened up by this tremendous in- 
crease in post-war aviation: 

Private planes, gliders, glider tow- 
planes, cargo ships, air liners and air- 
plane “buses” must be manufactured. 
Constantly growing demand, and a 
steady flow of improvements and in- 
ventions will result in many new 
manufacturing companies, turning out 
100 types of aircraft. Also manu- 
factured in post-war factories must be 
airplane parts, instruments and other 
equipment, the interior furnishings for 
passenger planes and loading devices 
for freight planes. 


WHOLESALE OPPORTUNITIES 


Business men interested in entering 
the wholesale field will find plenty of 
opportunities in the distribution of 
these manufactured parts and acces- 
sories, assembling at strategic loca- 
tions the products of hundreds of 
scattered producers for convenient dis- 
tribution to retailers. 

Just as automobile accessory and 
supply stores sprang into successful 
being soon after cars became popular, 


By H. S. KAHM 


so will similar opportunities be avail- 
able in aviation. Aircraft accessory 
stores, operating on a similar basis, 
will flourish in the “Air Age.” 
Equipment will be in demand for 
the operation of a vast number of new 
passenger and freight airports, also 
new airline terminals. New and im- 
proved lighting systems, automatic 
lighting for emergency landing fields, 
and hundreds of other kinds of equip- 
ment will afford opportunities in this 
phase of the manufacturing field. 
Private planes costing no more than 
automobiles must be sold to the public 
through retail outlets. This means op- 
portunities to establish retail sales 
agencies in every community, similar 
in principle to automobile agencies. 
There will be opportunities for com- 
mercial airports to accommodate pri- 
vate planes. It may be many years be- 
fore planes will no longer need such 
fields, and when that time arrives, 





when a plane can descend straight 
down, special landing areas will still be 
required in congested urban districts, 
just as parking lots are today needed 
for automobiles. As to such planes 
landing on roofs, few roofs are con- 
structed to withstand extra tons of 
weight. In any event, it is almost cer- 
tain to be many years before landing 
fields are obviated. Meanwhile, com- 
mercial airports, with hangar facilities 
comparable to garages, will be in gen- 
eral demand. a 4 

Not the least of monéy-making op- 
portunities will be in the establishment 
of automobile garages and service sta- 
tions at private-plane airports. A plane 
owner will want to drive to the airport 
and park his car, while he takes a 
week-end trip. 

The repairing and servicing of pri- 
vate aircraft will become an increas- 
ingly large industry as the number of 
private planes zooms. Like automo- 
biles, airplanes require gas, oil, re- 
pairs, cleaning, storage, inspection, 
tires, insurance, and such constantly- 
needed replacement parts as spark 
plugs, tire valves and light bulbs. Air- 
plane service stations will eventually 
become as familiar as today’s auto ser- 
vice stations. 


GLIDER FREIGHT LINES 


The glider train is now an estab- 
lished reality. New glider freight lines 
will be in big demand after the war 
to handle the world’s fast air freight. 
They will operate between all the 
world’s industrial and commercial cen- 
ters. Millions are going to be made in 


this field alone. 

Special freight airports, with ware- 
housing facilities, will be required as 
air freight traffic multiplies. The con- 
struction and operation of these aif 











freight depots may constitute further | 
opportunities. What’s more, there will | 


be a demand: for terminal warehouse 
{Continued on page 30) 
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HE New Year will be one of record- 

breaking superlatives for America. 

Greatest production, highest taxes, 
biggest national income, largest work- 
ing force, tightest controls, sharpest 
shortages, hottest fighting in our 
toughest war. 


WAR 


Weight of Washington opinion is 
that it will take all of °43 at least to 
smash Hitler’s end of Axis, another 
year after that to defeat Japan—U. S. 
and Britain henceforth will move on 
the offensive, toward second European 
front next Spring. One more explo- 
sive German push is expected before 
the Allies get too far in tightening the 
armored ring they’re forging around 
the war pit of Europe. 


WAR CHIEFS 


As World War II goes into second 
year of American participation, mili- 
tary leadership of U. S. is expressed in 
emergence of outstanding Generals 
and Admirals: Eisenhower, Halsey, 
Clark, Nimitz, Patton—worthy con- 
temporaries of MacArthur. They epi- 
tomize the nation’s “key men” for 
1943 as fighting abroad overshadows 
the make-ready now so well under way 
at home. Bosses of home front arsenal 


of men and material will include many . 


new faces, some old ones: Eberstadt, 
Wilson, Jeffers and Dan Tobin as well 
as Somervell, McNutt, Ickes, Nelson, 
Henderson, Wickard. 


WARRIORS 


Fighting forces of 10,000,000 men 
by end of 1943 is the minimum esti- 
mate of Army and Navy but the maxi- 
mum goal that civilian administrators 
believe the country can meet. Induc- 
tion of youths 18-19 will ease only 
briefly the military demand for young 
married men without children. By mid- 
°43 it’s unlikely that dependency will 
count for much in deferment of men 
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under 30 or 38 and importance of 


occupation will become the principal — 


criterion. 


WAR LAWS 


Advance agenda of 1943: Congress 
reveals scant prospect for new legisla- 
tion. Stiffer-spined Congress is de- 
creed by November election returns, 
forcing the Administration to move by 
executive order into such new arenas 
as Manpower Control. Chief function 
of lawmakers next year will be to in- 
vestigate, to trim, to probe and to 
checkrein the wild ride of Washington 


bureaucracy. 


WAR WORK 


Around 10,000,000 more persons 
must shift in 1943 from civilian ac- 
tivity to war (half to fight, half to 
work in war industry). . . . Three re- 
servoirs will be plumbed to get the re- 
quired supply: (1) Civilian business, 
except essential community service 
and manufacturing; (2) women; (3) 
schools and colleges. . . . Unions will 
take prominent part in running the 
toughest-yet program of manpower 
control, be compelled to share re- 
sponsibility for making it function. . . . 
Labor believes it can defeat attempts 
to modify New Dealy labor laws with 
exception of so-called anti-racketeering 
bill; overtime provisions of 40-hour 
week will continue under fire. 


PRODUCTION 


“Double everything” is the mini- 
mum war material goal for ’43; halve 
everything, the general objective on all 
civilian goods except necessary food 
and health supplies. . . . War goods 
production will account for better than 
half of national expenditures next 
year. . . . Overall control of materials 
and scheduling output will be directed 
from WPB as matters stand today, 
but Army-Navy either will get its way 
on what comes first (and how much) 
or campaign anew for top control of 
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production organization. . . . WPB 
will have to set its sights many notches 
higher. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Tight transport facilities run the 
gamut from passenger cars to air cargo 
planes, present the biggest 1943 ques- 
tion mark. . . . No substantial amount 
of new rubber will be available before 
"44, and gas rations won’t be liberal- 
ized. .. . Trains and buses expect to be 
forced into some system of passen- 
ger priorities in certain regions. .. . 
Freight prospects are fairly encourag- 
ing but delivery service for consumer 
goods will be much more severely re- 
stricted under certificates of war ne- 
cessity. .. . Truckers face big fight in 
resisting limitation of long-haul busi- 
ness as ODT discusses 300-mile maxi- 
mum. 


SHORTAGES 


OPA is now determined there'll be 
no advance fanfare before additional 
commodities are placed on U. S. ra- 
tion list. . . . Biggest headache is un- 
even national distribution of con- 
sumer goods; items will be exhausted 
in some sections and plentiful else- 
where. . . . Definitely due for ration- 
ing in 43 are shoes, woolens, dairy 
lines and most other foods except 
starches and cereals. 


PRICE 


Controls will not be able to freeze 
living costs at present levels. . . . Esti- 
mates of their rise in ’43 range from 
5% to 10% but chances of a runaway 
are almost nil. . . . Numerous “extras” 
of wartime living will arise to plague 
closely-budgeted households but at 
same time will narrow the inflationary 
gap. . . . OPA movement toward set- 
ting maximum retail prices in $-and-¢ 
has been checked for time being but 
steps to make uniform wholesale prices 
of all same items is today’s biggest 
threat to national brands. 











Economists Foresee New 


Production Peak 


ENERALLY speaking, our econ- 
S omists are pretty optimistic in 

their first quarter outlook. In 
the first place, they foresee a sharp 
rise in production, in spite of bottle- 
necks in materials, manpower and 
transportation. 

Averaging their estimates, they pre- 
dict that the Federal Reserve Index of 
Industrial Production, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, will hit 195—or 
seven points above the estimated aver- 
age for the fourth quarter. The high- 
est estimate received in this 15th quar- 
terly forecast of business conditions, 
conducted by Forses, is 202; the low- 
est, 190. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


Other favorable factors cited: 

1. “Improved military positions.” 

2. “The increased discussion of 
post-war problems.” 

3. “Recognition of women’s ability 
to replace men in almost any job.” 

4. “Control of inflation.” 

5. “A more realistic domestic at- 
titude toward the war’s seriousness.” 

6. “Election results.” 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 
On the other hand, the economists 


cite these unfavorable factors: 

1. “The possibility of a lack of 
harmony in the new Congress.” 

2. “Too much concentration on do- 
mestic reform.” 

3. “Jealousy among leaders.” 

4. “Delays in perfecting and ap- 
plying rationing.” 

5. “The faulty allocation of ma- 
terials.” 

6. “The new wave of unwarranted 
optimism about the length of the war.” 


MANPOWER MUDDLE 


About 80% of all the economists 
think the first quarter will bring “real 


relief” to our manpower muddle— 


By THE EDITORS 


and this poll was completed the day 
before Paul V. McNutt was named 
“manpower dictator,” with more 
power over men in this country than 
any man has ever held before. 

Says one economist: “The man- 
power situation probably will get worse 
due to the difficulty of finding some 
workable and acceptable plan for or- 
ganizing our manpower to fit the re- 
quirements of our war economy in its 
prospective stage of development.” 


RATIONING 


Only one of our forecasters believes 
that rationing will be greatly expanded 
during the first quarter. “It appears 
probable that this [rationing] will be 
a more important factor in the second 
and third quarters,” says another 
economist, voicing an opinion shared 
by most of his colleagues. 

Specifically, items likely to be ra- 
tioned next quarter will be in the food 
field (meats, dairy products). 


TAXES 


Watch for action on more taxes, 

That’s the prediction of these ex- 
perts, who also foresee the possibility 
of compulsory savings and a “modified 
Rum! plan.” 

Though only minor changes are ex- 
pected in corporation taxes, “the tax 
bill in the making,” says one econo- 
mist, “will mean that individuals will 
pay a third of their incomes in taxes,” 


PRICES 


Prices will continue to rise, but be- 
cause of controls, it is pointed out, 
they will rise much slower. One com- 
ment: “Concealed price rises will de- 
velop through inferior quality and 
less quantity.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


The economists agree that trans- 
portation will continue to be a major 
bottleneck. However, they expect no 
serious breakdown. 
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Still Busier Next Quarter: 





HE first quarter of next year will 

find the United States still busier 

than it is today, busier than ever 
before in its history. This notwith- 
standing that peacetime production 
will be much further curbed. 

American industry is performing 
greater and greater miracles. Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson, of the War 
Production Board, brought the over- 
flowing annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers to 
its feet with this statement: “America 
alone will produce almost as great a 
volume of combat armaments as the 
rest of the world combined by the end 
of 1943, nearly twice as great as that 
of the Axis.” 

ForBeEs poll of the nation’s leading 
economists elicits the estimate that the 
Federal Reserve Board’s yardstick of 
industrial production will next quarter 
reach 195, compared with the all-time 
peak heretofore, established in Octo- 
ber and November, of 188. 


PREDICTIONS ACCURATE 


The predictions of this corps of pro- 
found students of economics have been 
weirdly accurate throughout the whole 
current year. They hit the nail square- 
ly on the head in the first quarter, 
again in the second quarter, and were 
only a shade off in the third quarter. 
Their estimate for the fourth quarter 
was 187, or only one point below the 
October-November figure. 

This writer, commenting three 
months ago on the 187 estimate, re- 
marked here: “This seems modest. The 
writer believes it will be nearer 190.” 
Whether the December total will reach 
190, remains to be seen. Their proph- 
ecy of 195 for the coming quarter 
would seem reasonably optimistic. Yet, 
probably not too optimistic. 

Employment is rising by approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million workers 
monthly, notwithstanding rapid reduc- 
tion by non-war concerns. 
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Recent urgently-desirable changes in 
the war-waging set-up at Washington 
are, on the whole, calculated to expe- 
dite output. 

Selection of Charles E. Wilson, re- 
leased president of General Electric, to 
have general supervisory authority 
over all arms output, and particular di- 
rection of aircraft, radio and detection 
equipment and escort vessels, is uni- 
versally accepted as an ideal choice. 

Whether Paul V. McNutt is the ideal 
man to be absolute czar over the na- 
tion’s entire manpower is not quite as 
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universally recognized; however, it 
was more than time to appoint some- 
one for the infinitely vital task of han- 
dling manpower. 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard was perhaps the logical man 
to be placed in charge of directing 
food production and distribution. But 
apprehension is expressed that he and 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
may clash, since their authority would 
seem to overlap. 


Hitler's End in 1943? 


These latest moves by Washington 
are patterned along lines long since 
established by Britain. Only, clearer- 
cut responsibilities have been allocated 
there than here. We are still without a 
compact over-all War Cabinet. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is still striving to dis- 
charge a far greater multiplicity of re- 
sponsibilities singlehandedly than is 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

Moreover, Churchill has diplomati- 
cally evaded over-ruling Britain’s legis- 
lative body. He has scrupulously avoid- 
ed, for example, thwarting his Parlia- 
ment in the matter of arbitrarily de- 
creeing a ceiling on salaries or other 
income. Taxation has been the instru- 
mentality used there to slash big net 
incomes. Result: Little or no feeling 
there that the established system of 
government has been subverted. 


WILL CONGRESS ACT? 


Three months ago it was said here: 
“Recent primaries and other events 
provide accumulating evidence that 
American sovereign citizens are be- 
coming rebellious against excessive 
bossing, whether by the Administra- 
tion, by bureaucrats, or by labor czars. 
November balloting may astoundingly 
reveal this.” 

The balloting did. It is logical to 
assume that the new Congress will seek, 
to curb Executive encroachment upon 
the constitutional responsibilities of 
the Legislature. 

This also was ventured three months 
ago: “I have faith that U. S. forces 
will very shortly participate epochally 
in making war news and that this news 
will be favorable.” 

From London: “Some brokers are 
wagering even money the war will end 
by June, 1943.” 

This writer began expressing a simi- 
lar view, in regard to the war in Eu- 
rope, almost a year ago. Recent events 
across the Atlantic strongly strengthen 
this reading of the outlook. 














Rescued: One Railroad 


Out of the longest railroad receivership in history 
has come a booming carrier. Thank Lucian C. Sprague 


T is Lucian C. Sprague’s firm con- 
I viction that the best way to build a 

railroad’s business is to help its 
shippers sell their products. 

The soundness of that principle is 
manifest in his accomplishments dur- 
ing the past seven years. For in that 
period he has succeeded in transform- 
ing the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road from a disorganized, disintegrat- 
ing transportation system headed for 
the junk heap into an aggressive, finan- 
cially sound carrier. 

Culmination of his efforts came a 
few weeks ago when the U. S. District 
Court. at Minneapolis approved the 
plan for lifting the 19-year-old re- 
ceivership — longest in railroad his- 
tory. That reorganization 
plan, unique in itself, is be- 
ing put into operation as 
rapidly as the legal red tape, 
which is inevitable in such 
reorganizations, can be un- 
wound. 

When Sprague was called 
to Minneapolis, back in 
1935, to take over the receivership of 
the M. & St. L., he found the road in 
a hopeless mess. Voucher drafts 
awaiting payment totaled $127,069 
more than its cash in banks. There 
were equipment trust notes outstand- 
ing (and overdue) that amounted to 


$1,145,615, while receiver’s certificates 


brought the total to $2,457,684, all 
bearing interest at or about 6%. 

The road’s rolling stock was in de- 
plorable condition through years of 
inadequate maintenance. Roadbeds 
needed ballast. rails and ties; build- 
ings were in a bad state of disrepair. 
The road had been going downhill 
since the receivership started in 1923 
—and before. Even the palmy days of 
the late °20s found the road out of 
step with the prosperity of industry at 
large. 

“The day I took the receiver’s job,” 
Sprague recalls, “$524.000 in unpaid 
vouchers for current bills were dumped 
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on my desk with the warning, ‘You'll 
never get another dollar’s worth of 
material.’ ” 

Well, the only way to pay them off 
was to increase traffic. And that is ex- 
actly what he did. Against the general 
trend, the road opened new off-line 
traffic offices that very year, still more 
in 1936. 

Sprague found that many men sell- 
ing traffic for the M. & St. L., some 
employed over 20 years, had never 
seen the property or any of its con- 
nections. So he called them in and 
took them on a tour of the system, 
meanwhile beginning the long job of 
inculcating into them his own en- 
thusiasm and his basic philosophy 
that the way to get traffic 
was to help the shipper sell 
his goods. 

It didn’t take long for that 
idea to catch on. Freight 
solicitors began studying 
shippers’ sales and market- 
ing problems, suggesting 
ways they might expand 
their business, looking into and re- 
porting on new markets. Everyone 
from the top executives down to rank- 
and-file workers became salesmen for 
the M. & St. L. and for its growing 
list of shippers. 

Sprague reached into the Minneap- 
olis freight office of a competing rail- 
road (the Omaha) and took one of its 
local solicitors for the post of traffic 
manager. With the exception of this 
man, H. W. Ward, now general traffic 
manager, Sprague made no changes in 
major or minor executive personnel in 
carrying out his program. 

It wasn’t long before shippers, job- 
bers and small manufacturers who 
lacked large sales forces realized that 
here was an organization ready and 
willing to help them make sales con- 
tacts. 

Sprague’s new policies had their 
first “trial by fire” in 1936, when a 
plan to dismember the M. & St. L. and 


divide its heaviest traffic sections 
among a group of competing railroads 
was broached to the I.C.C. This plan 
had the active support of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation—indi- 
cations were that the plan may well 
have originated there. 

But Sprague countered this move 
successfully. He rallied to his support 
the entire personnel of the line, now 


100% behind him and his ideas; the 


railroad brotherhoods, affected com- 


munities along the M. & St. L., even 
some otherwise disinterested railroads 
which had raised objections to the 
plan. 


MANY INNOVATIONS 


Most convincing, perhaps, were the 
arguments Sprague and his associates 
made in proving that the railroad 
could be placed on a paying basis if 
it were given the opportunity. Weeks 
of hearings, months of suspense fol- 
lowed—and in the end the [I.C.C. 
backed Sprague. 

With this obstacle successfully hur- 
dled, he again devoted his full energies 
to building the M. & St. L. toward the 
point where it could successfully step 
out of receivership. He continued, at 
least for a time, his former schedule: 
10 days in the office, 10 days on the 
road visiting shippers and building 
goodwill and traffic. 

Sprague personally redesigned the 
road’s locomotives—he is an engineer 
first and then a traffic man—and 35 of 
its heaviest engines were completely 
modernized. 

He devised a rental-purchase plan 
for replacing obsolete, worn out freight 
cars, buying used cars at rental rates 
at a time when the road could not 
afford new ones. 

Numerous other improvements were 
made to the.system, some for in- 
creased efficiency, others representing 
actual immediate monetary savings. A 
new translucent switch standard lamp, 
which replaced the old type oil burn- 
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Lucian C. Sprague. 


ing lamps, for instance, saved $18,000 
a year. Seventy-five track-side stock- 
yards were discontinued and 8 or 10 
central stock-loading yards replaced 
them. Some 210 miles of costly branch 
lines were abandoned. 

In all, more than $7,000,000 in ad- 
ditions and betterments were poured 
into the road in the next seven years 
—this was over and above regular ex- 
penditures for maintenance of way and 
equipment. 

Traffic-wise, the entire status of the 
road was drastically altered. Serving 
an essentially agricultural region, it 
had for yeats operated at a loss 
through most months, its management 
hoping that a good crop would per- 
haps pull it out of the red during the 
two or three Fall months, when the 
crop moved to market. Through the 
efforts of a new “industrial develop- 
ment” department, however, more than 
300 new industries located on M. & St. 
L. trackage. 

This boosted on-line loads 15,000 
cars a year and improved the traffic 
picture radically. It doesn’t require a 
good crop to pull the road out of the 
red any more. 

Along with this development went 
a deliberate movement to restrict pas- 
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senger service to the minimum and 
build the road as a freight carrier. 
Sprague realized the M. & St. L. 
couldn’t compete with buses or private 
cars for short-haul passenger business, 
and it didn’t have the equipment or 
facilities to compete with other rail- 
roads in longer haul passenger traffic. 

These policies all combined to pay 
dividends in a big way. From a little 
over $7,000,000 in 1935, revenues 
rose almost’ uninterruptedly until this 
year they may well reach or exceed 
$12,000,000. Receiver’s net income, for 
years a red figure, amounted to more 
than $1,700,000 in the first nine 


months of this year. 


“OUT OF THE RED” 


Thus Sprague built up the railroad 
against the day when it could justify 
lifting the receivership. In _plan- 
ning the reorganization, he worked 
hand in glove with the reorganization 
managers, Coverdale & Colpitts. An old 
friend of W. W. Colpitts (the man 
who brought him to the M. & St. L.), 
Sprague helped plan the unique setup 
which eventually won I.C.C., creditor 
and court approval. 


Under its provisions, the road is be- 
ing split into two separate organiza- 





tions. The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway Co. will take over the heaviest 
traffic lines east and south of Minne- 
apolis, about 900 miles, and will carry 
the entire load of the funded debt; the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Corp. will operate lines west of Minne- 
apolis, about 550 miles in all. 

The two will be linked by stock 
ownership, and for purposes of opera- 
tion, the corporation lines, will be 
leased to the company. With no fixed 
bond interest, the corporation thus can 
maintain itself under “any foreseeable 
conditions.” 


BEGAN AS CALL BOY 


Sprague, of course, heads both com- 
panies. Thus he brings to a new cli- 
max a railroad career that began in 
1899 when, as a youth of 14, he got a 
job as call boy for the Burlington Rail- 
road. Advancing to block operator, 
machinist apprentice, locomotive fire- 
man and locomotive engineman, he 
found time to graduate from the Inter- 
national Correspondence School in 
mechanical engineering. In 1911 and 
1912 he served as locomotive expert 
and air brake instructor for that school, 
serving in the same capacity for the 
Great Northern from 1912 to 1915 and 
for the Baltimore & Ohio from 1915 
to 1917. 

About that time he saw the need for 
sales experience if he hoped to go 
higher in railroading, so he welcomed 
an appointment as sales manager at 
New York for the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. 

The opportunity to re-enter the rail- 
road field and test his sales ideas— 
that railroads can sell their service by 
helping shippers sell their products— 
presented itself in 1922, when he took 
over the management of a railroad in 
Colorado and Utah. He learned plenty 
about operating a railroad in that job, 
too, for the road was notorious as hav- 
ing the most severe operating condi- 
tions in the railroad field, as far as 
grades and curves are concerned. It 
was during this time that Sprague first 
discussed with Colpitts his ideas about 
railroad traffic development—talks that 
in large measure led to his selection as 
receiver of the M. & St. L. in 1935. 

When his work allows, Sprague 
steals a little time to engage in his 
favorite hobby—raising champion 
horses, both trotters and pacers. But 
most of his energies are given to his 
primary objective: Making the M. & 
St. L. the best-run little railroad in the 
whole country. 
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Wartime Selling Needs 
Ailert Leadership 


F salesmen ever needed alert leader- 
ship, they need it today. Those en- 
joying boom business, as well as 

those having a tough time, face prob- 
lems that only management can solve. 

Generally speaking, there’ are three 
main classes of selling today: 

1. Selling to the Government or to 
war industry. 

2. Selling to the same old markets, 
largely merchandise that is not yet 
restricted. 

3. Selling to markets that are re- 
stricted, that may be restricted or are 
having tough sledding. 

What about the first class of sales- 
men? What leadership do they need? 
Let’s take cases. A heavy machinery 
manufacturer is eight months behind 
orders, with branch offices doing twice 
as much business as they ever did be- 
fore. A sweet picture—but it has dan- 
gers. 

For example, one salesman wrote up 
and promised an order that would take 
all of his company’s output for his ter- 
ritory. He said, “I always wanted to 
write the biggest order ever taken by 
the company, and I’ve done it!” 


“BIG” ORDER WAS MISTAKE 


But what of the other regular cus- 
tomers who were counting on this com- 
pany to take care of their needs? 
After the war the company would need 
these customers, perhaps badly, and so 
they must be tided over during the 
war. The “big” order had to be can- 
celled with considerable loss of face 
and prestige. This company had failed 
to give the salesmen a broad overall 
picture—and a set of guiding policies. 

Another case is the salesman who 
for three months neglected to call on 
two-thirds of his trade because, as he 
put it, “I’ve got all the orders I can 
handle now, and I don’t want to be 
embarrassed by saying no.” This man 
could have been explaining the com- 
pany’s situation and rendering service 
of various sorts to keep even with 


By CY NORTON 


competitors who are still making calls. 

Some salesmen are now making only 
“goodwill calls.” They shake hands, 
ask how things are, and that’s all. 
Often these salesmen actually create 
ill-will, since busy people don’t want 
to stop to chat. 

Many salesmen say, “It’s very dif- 
ficult to get into war plants.” A plant 
engineer tells why. “I’m too busy on 
jobs and problems to talk to straight 
salesmen,” he says. “But there are a 
few men who help a lot by offering 
ideas and practical advice. These men 
can always get in.” 











These are simple cases—but typical 
of the things that can and are happen- 
ing in too many instances. 

What about the second class of sell- 
ing, where merchandise is plentiful 
and not restricted? What are the prob- 
lems here? 

Salesmen of one company were urg- 
ing customers to stock up heavily, to 
buy speculatively. Yet the same thing 
in 1938 caused a very serious let-down 
later. The salesmen hadn’t been given 
instructions, and naturally grabbed all 
the orders they could get. Prompt ac- 
tion by management averted trouble. 








“The P.A. wants to know is it 
have you got something to sell?" 
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in another non-restricted industry, 

business was off and there was a tough 

t for orders. Suddenly rumors 
started that the industry might be cur- 
tailed. The rumors grew like the pro- 
yerbial snowball. The salesmen got jit- 
tery and spent their time spreading 
rumors instead of selling. In‘turn, the 
customers got jittery and worried. It 
took a lot of hard work to nail down 
the rumors and get both the industry 
and salesmen back to normal. 

In another field, where curtailment 
will probably never occur, salesmen 
found past customers hard-hit by taxes 
and increased living costs without any 
increased income. Sales became hard 
to get and salesmen rapidly became 
discouraged. 

One company made a field study to 
discover how to approach a new class 
of people having plenty of money. 
Then their men, given a definite course 
of action, successfully kept on selling. 
But some companies left salesmen “on 
their own,” and the men suffered re- 
duced income and many left to enter 
war plants. 

What about the third class of sell- 
ing, where merchandise has been cur- 
tailed, or is about to be? 

Here is doubtless the most serious 
situation. Here is also a real need for 
leadership. Picture the salesmen: For 
years they’ve enjoyed fair or good 
business. Perhaps their life work has 
been selling, and they’ve made a go of 
it. Now, for reasons beyond their con- 
trol, their livelihood is reduced, some- 
times seriously. The salesmen are wor- 
ried, discouraged. 


ONE SALESMANAGER'S METHOD 


What can they do? They can and 
will do whatever alert and progressive 
sales management directs. One sales 
manager called a sales meeting to dis- 
cuss the difficulties and possibilities of 
wartime selling. After presenting a 
broad background picture, he demon- 
strated and distributed new, modern 
visual sales tools. Then he talked with 
each man personally and privately. He 
had a sound program and the men 
took to it. The company, as a result, is 
doing much better than average in its 
industry. 

Many salesmen have to be snapped 
out of their discouragement. One sales- 
man was just dragging around from 
customer to customer, and he wasn’t 
making a living. He had been success- 
ful in the past. A Government salvage 
drive was instituted and this man spent 
a week pushing the drive. He had 
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“| SUGCGEST—" 


MPLOYEE suggestion systems, as 

conducted by practically all pro- 
gressive companies, have contributed 
greatly to our war effort by unearthing 
a wealth of ideas for eliminating waste, 
conserving critical materials, creating 
more efficient operating practices in 
factories, offices and shops. 

Suggestion systems, however, often 
fall short of getting real results. Ac- 
cordingly, the National Association of 
Suggestion Systems was 
formed to bring to the attention of em- 
ployers the best systems now used, and 
to stimulate workers to play a more 
active part in suggestion making. The 
association, composed of companies 
and individuals interested in the ad- 
vancement of the suggestion system as 
a management tool, is headed by E. S. 


‘Taylor, director of the employee sug- 


gestion system of the Pullman Co. 

As an example of what can be ac- 
complished, Taylor cites his own ex- 
perience: In the first 18 months of 
operation of the Pullman Co. system, 
the company’s 25,000 employees sub- 
mitted a total of 42,000 suggestions 
for improvement cf equipment, opera- 
tions and practices. Of these, 4,600 
ideas (submitted by 2,600 individuals) 
were adopted, with awards amounting 
to $53,000. Workers received sums 
ranging from the $5 minimum to a top 
of $750. 

“Operating experience,” says Tay- 
lor, “has led us to believe that a sug- 
gestion plan must be conducted anony- 
mously, impersonally, impartially, con- 
scientiously, honestly, tolerantly, pa- 
tiently, liberally, accurately. 

“Whole-hearted backing of top man- 
agement, complete co-operation of su- 


recently - 
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E. S. Taylor 


pervisors and employees, and full-time 
supervision of an executive who is 
thoroughly grounded in the company’s 
operations are ‘musts’ for any success- 
ful suggestion system. 

“A good plan,” he goes on to say, 
“offers a definite educational program 
to employees, since it fosters systemat- 
ic and constructive thinking. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for employees to 
express this thinking in tangible form.” 

The successful suggestion system, it 
is no exaggeration to say, has done 
and can do more than anything else to 
bring management and workers closer 
together. The worker who is recog- 
nized and rewarded for his worthwhile 
suggestions feels that he is something 
more than just a cog in a machine. 

—GegorcE WoLr. 





something definite to do, and he did it 
well. When he went back to his nor- 
mal job of selling, he had a new view- 
point. He found that something could 
be done, and, with the help of his sales 
manager, he started going again. To- 
day he’s making the grade. 

Another company found some of its 
customers going out of business and 
others buying less than usual. Here’s 
what was done as told by a salesman: 
“Yes, my business suffered, but it’s up 
to par today. I called on new people 
and got some business from them. 
Then I found three competitive sales- 


men had gone to war or war plants 
and this gave me a swell chance to 
take over and I did. Today I work 
twice as hard as before and make 
nearly twice as many calls. I’m getting 
the business—and I'll keep most of it 
after the war!” 

A survey shows that, under today’s 
uncertain conditions, salesmen will do 
their best work and their morale will 
be maintained at a high level if man- 
agement (1) keeps selling methods and 
materials up to date; (2) gives sales- 
men specific jobs to do; and (3) keeps 
closer to salesmen than ever before. 
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HE year 1942 brought a bumper crop of new 

business ideas. Of the hundreds reported by our 
New Ipeas department, we have selected the follow- 
ing 100 as the most novel and noteworthy : 


New Products 


Hercules Powder Co. developed a rubber-like plas- 
tic, made of cotton and alcohol, which can replace 
rubber in golf balls, garden hose, raincoats, electrical 
tape, footwear and thousands of other articles. . . . 
A two-part, two-way-spinning propeller was devised 
to give greater speed and less strain to America’s 
“war-birds.” . . . Meltproof, soldier-nourishing choco- 
late bars were “cooked up” by the Army. . . . Sheaf- 
fer brought out “V-Biack Skrip,” an ink claimed to 
insure the best photographic reproduction. . . . A 
combination lamp and alarm clock (when the alarm 
rings, the light goes on) was introduced for workers 
who rise in early, “daylight saving” darkness. . . . 
Butterfield Barry Co. developed a laminated mois- 
ture-and-grease-proof board as a substitute for tin in 
containers. . . . Roxalin Flexible Finishes brought out 
a “raid coat” for ordinary glass: One coat makes 
glass shatter-proof. . . . Shoe designers stepped out 
with women’s “work shoes,” complete with thick 
soles, flat heels, reinforced uppers. . . . Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. developed a “plastic glass” claimed 
to be the best yet (much harder than clear glass, it 
is less brittle and lighter in weight). . . . Plastic hel- 
mets, to protect miners and construction workers 
from falling materials, were made from cloth and 
soy beans. .. . An income-tax “log,” for daily re- 
cording of deductible amusement and sales taxes, was 
marketed as ar. aid to puzzled tax-payers. . . . John- 
son & Johnson brought out an “iodine capsule,” de- 
signed for on-the-spot first-aid to soldiers and work- 
ers. . . . Two novel pencils, one with a calendar in 
the tip, the other with a built-in liquid leveling gauge, 
were marketed by William J. Hill. . . . A metal black- 
out awning that operates on the principle of a roll- 
top desk was made by Acklin Stamping Co... . A 
Goodrich contribution to “war wear” was a trans- 
parent plastic gas mask, affording better vision and 
allowing others to see the face behind the mask. . . . 
Noteworthy among dim-out items was a flashlight 
that goes out when tipped above horizontal. . . . Two 
shopping gadgets that caught the public’s fancy be- 
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cause they met a growing demand were (1) a “bun- 
dle buggy,” or box on wheels that’s pushed like a 
baby carriage, and (2) a paper shopping bag that 
folds up into pocket size. . .. Dow Chemical Co. de- 
veloped an odorless, tasteless, non-toxic plastic pipe 
that can be welded, heated and bent, and threaded 
with ordinary iron pipe. . . . Four new types of alloy 
steels, requiring less than average chromium and 
nickel, grew out of research by several companies. 
. . . Shoes that carry off body static (designed for 
use in plants where explosive hazards exist) were 
marketed by O’Donnell Shoe Co. . . . Nylon came out 
in three new forms: (1) sponge, (2) leather and 
(3) cork, all filling gaps in our supplies of vital raw 
materials. . . . Tiny drops of fused hard glass were 
developed to replace sapphires for instrument bear- 
ings. . . . American Rolling Mill Co. produced all- 
wood culverts to replace metal ones. . . . Paper soap 
was devised, providing a combination lather and 
washcloth. . . . Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. developed 
an office machine that types letters on bulky engi- 
neers’ drawings. 


* 
New Processes 


Soap and plastics (instead of “mighty oaks”) were 
produced “from little acorns” at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. . . . Johnson & Johnson made cloth with- 
out spinning or weaving (pressing cotton into fabric 
did the trick). . . . Welding of magnesium and other 
inflammable metals was made possible through the 
use of helium (non-inflammable), which “blankets” 
the point to be welded. . . . Wood-bending was made 
easy by a process which treats it with urea, then 
heats it to about 225° F. . . . Quick-freezing of foods 
became “flash” freezing as a result of a new machine, 
which freezes food four times faster than former 
methods. . . . “Pit corrosion,” a common defect in 
stainless steel, was avoided by the simple precaution 
of adding a small amount of silver to the alloy. . . . 
Thanks to research by Kentucky University, low-grade 
unmarketable grades of tobacco were processed into 
paper, soap, varnish and fiberboard. . . . “Celastic,” a 
Du Pont plastic pliable enough to be formed into any 
shape when wet down with a solvent, was found 
suitable for repairing broken industrial patterns of 
either wood or metal. . . . American Can Co. devised 
a way to make paper containers on standard ean- 


























making machines. . . . Oats—horse-food de luxe— 
proved to be ideal for making stucco and plaster 
(recipe: One pound of oats to 20 pounds of water; 
cook until jellylike). . . . “Tinless,” all-fiber cans, 
impervious to oil, were made out of corn, flaxseed, 
bone and clay. . . . Cotton braid impregnated with 
paraffin filled a gap in our supply of war-scarce jute 
for caulking sewage and water pipe lines. . . . Ameri- 
can Lurgi Corp. discovered a way to twist stainless 
steel into any desired shape without the use of heat 
(a 20-minute bath in a secret chemical solution is 
the answer). . . . “Perlite,” Arizona rock glass, was 
found to be a satisfactory plug in our leaking stocks 
of war-scarce ground cork (needed for insulation 
purposes)... . Turning to the cow herself for a new 
material for milk containers, scientists mixed lactic 
acid (a milk by-product) with vegetable oils to make 
a lacquer substitute for the tin coating on cans... . 
Milkweed floss was developed as a kopak substitute. 


* 


Selling, Merchandising 


In Cincinnati, a company was formed to rent un- 
employed salesmen by the day, week, month or year. 
. . » Suit salesmen in a Boston department store cut 
the cuffs off their trousers to stimulate the sale of 
Victory (cuffless) suits. ... A group of retailers in 
the Middle West got rid of their stocks‘of Japanese 
goods by selling them at cost, and turning the pro- 
ceeds over to United China Relief. . . . The Cupples- 
Hesse Corp. devised an envelope that utilized the 
back for address, the front for company promotion. 
. . . O'Connor Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, sent 
“trailer shops” in war plants and shipyards, so that 
women workers might do their shopping without 
losing time from work. . . . Twenty-three salesmen 
of competing companies chartered a bus and trav- 
eled together to save gas arid tires... . A “used car 
lot,” opened by the Los Angeles Wrecking Co., 
helped to answer the housing shortage by selling old 
houses, which it had moved to the lot for recondi- 
tioning. . . . Royal Typewriter sent its salesmen out 
to buy back (for Uncle Sam) a quarter of the 2,000,- 
000 machines it had sold since 1935. 


* 
War Bonds and Stamps 


A Long Island, N. Y., florist blossomed out with 
a “war stamp corsage,” containing more stamps than 
flowers. . . . The First National Bank of Pikesville, 
Ky., installed a “Victory bell” at its Main Street en- 
trance, and rang out the good news every time a 
bond was sold. . . . Acme Steel Co. turned its divi- 
dend check enclosure into a promotion piece for war 
bonds. ... A “Victory sundae”—an ordinary sundae 
with a 10c war stamp—was promoted by the Ice 
Cream Merchandising Institute. . . . Traveling sales- 













men of the National Mineral Wool Association start- 
ed the practice of using war stamps, instead of coins, 
as tips. . ... The Merchants Trust Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., installed a juke box in the bank lobby, and 


played patriotic, bond-selling tunes. . . . 


* 
Public Relations 


The First National Bank of Palm Beach (Fla.) 
gave service flags to families with sons in the fight- 
ing forces. . . . Piper Aircraft Corp. staged a model 
airplane-building contest for kids, with aeronautical 
scholarships as prizes. . . . Shell service station atten- 
dants served customers with a company letter an- 
nouncing that, because of the war, gas quality was 
“not what it used to be.” . . . Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter used copies of letters from former employees 
in the service as advertising “copy” (each ad was 
based on letters stressing the value of bonds, salvage, 
anti-loose talk)... . A class-room manual (“Teacher’s 
Kit”), issued by the Association of American Rail- 
roads, taught grade-school children the importance 
of railroad transportation in our national life. . . . In 
Philadelphia, a candy shop set up a “contact service” 
for date missers: People wishing to contact one an- 
other about a change in time or place of meeting 
were urged to phone the store, which acted as a 
clearing agency. . . . To speed the flight of important 
out-going letters, American Airlines put a red-white- 
and-blue sticker on them, reading: “Please read this 
and act quickly. It pertains to the war.” .. . “Vic- 
tory garden” rights were granted to the public by 
the Chicago & Eastern Ry. along its right-of-way. 


* 
Employee Relations 


Glenn L. Martin used neutral colors on workers’ 
benches to solve an efficiency problem (green made 
workers sick, blue made them sleepy, red made them 
fight). . . . “Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammuni- 
tion” was echoed on the production line of Severance 
Tool Co., where morning prayer was held daily at 
workers’ machines. . . . American Optical Co. gave 
workers eye-patches, inscribed with the warning mes- 
sage: “My eye was here. | should have worn safety 
glasses.” . . . Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Johns- 
town, Pa., saved 1,000 man-hours by arranging to 
have employees register for the draft right at the 
plant. .. . Bausch & Lomb got a windfall of ideas by” 
staging “MacArthur Month,” a period wherein work- 
ers were pressed to cudgel their brains for time-and- 
material-saving suggestions. . . . Workers who need- 
lessly missed work at Permold Co., Medina, O., re- 
ceived extra pay for the time lost—the extra pay in 
worthless German currency. . . . Several companies 
set up “convalescent departments,” giving light but 
essential work to injured workers. . . . To remind 

{Continued on page 25) 

















“Office Girl’ Brings New 
Training Problems 


OW that the teen-age draft law 
has been put into effect and mil- 
lions of boys will be transferred 
from business training to the Army, 
many of the nation’s banks, as well as 
defense industries, will recruit more 
and more of their beginners from the 
ranks of girls just out of high school. 

That circumstance, of course, will 
create new personnel problems, the 
answers to which will determine just 
how effectively girl trainees can re- 
place boy trainees in the operation of 
our complex and efficient banking sys- 
tem. 

Fortunately, a number of our largest 
banks foresaw the probability that 
boys in their *teens would eventually 
be preferred as draft material. Accord- 
ingly, some of them began replacing 
boys with girls more than a year ago. 
From the experience records of a half 
dozen of our largest banks, certain rea- 
sonable deductions can be made as to 

how well Jane Doe can fill the shoes 
of Johnny Doughboy, while the latter 
is engaged in war. 

At the very start of their bank em- 
ployment, girls appear slightly more 
awestruck than boys and make some 
bizarre, but simple, mistakes. For ex- 
ample, a vice-president handed a $100 
bill to a bright-looking girl page and 
instructed her to get it changed. She 
returned to the officer two hours later 
and exclaimed, “Oh, Mr. Jones, I tried 
every shop in Wall Street, and not one 
could change your bill.” 


UNUSUAL, BUT— 


Such mistakes are unusual; conceiv- 
ably they could be made by boys as 
readily as by girls, but boys are less 
likely to make them than girls. That’s 
because boys, by the very nature of 
their early training, have a somewhat 
clearer idea than girls of finance, busi- 
ness and even international politics. 

Girls learn just as quickly as boys. 
In fact, some banks find they pick up 


the routine of their jobs more rapidly. 


By F. H. McCONNELL 


Banking is one business that's counting 
on “Junior Miss" to fill a boy's shoes 


Perhaps the novelty of filling jobs that 
formerly were reserved for boy trainees 
may account for their seemingly great- 
er enthusiasm. In any event, girls 
throw their heart into their tasks, even 
though their tasks involve tedious rou- 
tine. Boys, generally, are not so patient. 

In replacing boys with girls, bank 
personnel departments have found it 
advisable to “sell” the rest of the organ- 
ization on the reasons for the change. 
Two points are usually stressed: (1) 
That the girls are taking their wartime 
jobs out of a desire to help during 
wartime emergency, rather than to be- 
come permanently the nation’s bank- 
ers, and (2) that they are capable 
workers, not mere ornaments. In a sur- 
prisingly short time, once the novelty 
of the program has worn off, depart- 
mental heads of banks treat girls just 
as matter-of-factly as they did boy 
trainees. 

A minor problem, dress, at first 
caused some concern to personnel offi- 





cers. When boys were started on their 
careers as pages, it was seldom neces- 
sary to suggest how they should dress. 
Clothing manufacturers had long since 
standardized the kinds of clothes boys 
can wear. When girls were first put to 
work as pages they were simply in- 
structed to “dress conservatively.” 

Now, a girl’s idea of conservative 
dress differs very frequently from a 
banker’s idea of conservative dress. 
Consequently, when girl trainees ap- 
peared for work in various kinds of 
attire (some wore beach sandals with 
dresses that came very close to being 
evening wear), personnel officers got 
busy. They found the solution in hav- 
ing natty-but-not-gaudy uniforms de- 
signed and tailored. The results have 
been pleasing. 


“BOSSING" GIRLS 


A somewhat different technique in 
bossing girls is required than in boss- 
ing boys. A hard-boiled, top sergeant 
approach simply doesn’t work. On the 
other hand, the boss shouldn’t be soft. 
A middle course is recommended. Girls 
respond best to courteous instruction, 
a more sympathetic and detailed ex- 
planation of the work they are to do. 
Boys, as a rule, are less sensitive. 

While, in banking, girl trainees do 
not have much weight-lifting to do, 
safeguards can be established to in- 
sure that they will not be asked to car- 
ry heavier burdens than they should. 
Personnel heads can arrange to station 
older men near points where heavy 
work is likely to crop up. 

in addition, some personnel officers 
make it a point to select a certain ratio 
of girl huskies, to whom a heavy bank 
ledger is just another book. 

As yet, girls have shown little dis- 
position to study courses designed to 
start them on a long-term bank career. 
But the way is open for them if they 
desire to go ahead—this, it should be 
emphasized, without penalizing young 
men going into the Army. 
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Fact and Comment 


(Continued from page 9/ 


Has New Dealism Run Its Course ? 


My interpretation of what I learned by rubbing shoulders 
with all sorts and conditions of people during my recent 
transcontinental tour, combined with my interpretation of 
the November election returns, is that New Dealism has 
about run its course, that thoughtful citizens are becoming 
convinced that the time has come to curb Washington’s de- 
termination to impose an ever-expanding measure of State 
Socialism, that they are losing patience with the Adminis- 
tration’s abject kow-towing to labor leaders, that they are 
at last becoming worried over Washington’s unbridled ex- 
travagance, extravagance in non-war expenditures, extrava- 
gance in swelling the army of governmental employees to 
wholly unprecedented prc portions. 

Mark Sullivan points out, this significant political record: 


1896 - 1912...... 16 years...... Republicans in power 
1912 -.1920...... 8 years...... Democrats in power 
1920 - 1932...... 12 years...... Republicans in power 
1932 - 1944...... 13: FORRS...< 05: Democrats in power 


He deduces that the people will vote for return of the 
Republicans to office in 1944. In my opinion, this will hap- 
pen if the war is over by then. If it isn’t—maybe no, maybe 
yes. That the pendulum has definitely begun to swing away 
from the extreme Left cannot be doubted. 

* 


Patience is a virtue, especially 
when mixed with push. 


* 


Bureaucratic Inefficiency 


One book publisher tells me that when he first went to 
Washington regarding printing for the Government there 
was only one small office with a few employees, whereas 
now there are four overcrowded floors, where “each man 
has a secretary and most of them look bored because of 
having little or nothing to do.” He states that the Govern- 
ment has ordered 3,000,000 Bibles for soldiers, of a size 
intended to fit into a soldier’s blouse pocket. But through 
ignorance, no consideration was given the bulk, only the 
width, with the result that the Bibles are too thick and have 
to be carried in a side pocket. He adds: “Having been in 
the last war, I know that no soldier wants to carry a Bible 
there.” He claims that half a dozen experienced printing men 
could handle the work now sprawling over four teeming 
floors. 

Efficiency? Yes—of characteristic bureaucratic brand. 


Ruinous Not to Advertise 


James Stillman, who was then developing the National 
City Bank of New York into the largest in America, years 
ago said to me: “Too many business men get themselves 
into trouble by grabbing an immediate one-dollar profit 
and thereby foregoing a ten-dollar future profit.” 

Aren’t a lot of companies acting shortsightedly today re- 
garding advertising? Having only one customer, Uncle Sam, 
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who eagerly buys every pound of production, they seeming- 
ly forget that the war will end, that all their war orders will 
cease, that it will be necessary for them to wage competition 
with many other concerns for peacetime business. Sure, 
they can save an advertising dollar now; but may it not cost 
them ten dollars or ten millions later to regain ground lost 
by dropping out of the picture these days when they don’t 
need permanent customers? 

Herbert N. Casson, eminent British business authority, 
aptly says: “To advertise will cost you money—yes, but in 
the long run it will cost you more if you don’t. In seven 
years the Brazilians have burned 70,000,000 sacks of coffee, 
worth $280,000,000. They have not learned how to increase 
sales by advertising. The British tea growers five years ago 
organized a Tea Bureau and gave it every year a large sum 
for advertising. What has been the result? In the United 
States alone sales have increased by 13,000,000 pounds a 
year. It is a costly mistake to regard advertising as an ex- 
pense.” 

No lasting business success was ever built without fore- 
sight. 

* 
In an adverse tide strong swimmers can 
best prove their prowess. 


* 


ls Labor Beyond All Law ? 


Has the Administration become so overawed by the power 
of organized labor that it feels compelled to absolve unions 
from law? President Roosevelt’s action in the Montgomery 
Ward labor dispute reveals afresh that he feels free to com- 
mand employers to accept War Labor Board decisions, 
whereas he does not regard unions as under similar com- 
pulsion. It will be recalled that when the Railway Brother- 
hoods refused to accept a ruling by the Government’s high- 
est labor tribunal, the President, instead of insisting upon 
compliance, ordered that body to recant its decision and to 
issue a new one acceptable to the railway workers. But when 
Montgomery Ward objected to having the closed shop im- 
posed upon it, the President, contrary to a former assurance, 
promptly demanded obedience. And in earlier instances 
where companies objected to War Labor Board decrees, the 
military immediately took possession. 

Sewell Avery, president of Montgomery Ward, is a 
“rugged individualist,” a fighter afraid of nobody. Peremp- 
torily told he must accept a maintenance of union member- 
ship clause, he, feeling compelled to acquiesce, inserted in 
the new contract this statement: 

The following provisions are not voluntarily agreed to by the com- 
pany. In the company’s opinion they are illegal and unsound. .. . 
are incorporated herein, on the company’s part, under duress and 
only because the President of the United States, as Commander-in- 
Chief in time of war, expressly ordered that they be included. 

It used to be said, “There is one law for the rich, another 


for the poor.” 
Today do we have one law for organized labor, another 


for employers? 
*, 


Rewards sooner or later follow results. 























TISSUE-PAPER STEEL 


Tissue-thin, cold-rolled steel sheets, 
which crackle like paper when touched, 
are the last word in steel styles. Only 
.0015 of an inch “thick,” the sheets 


are used for motor shims. 


VANILLA PILL 


The Army has “doctored up” liquid 
vanilla into concentrated tablet form. 
Light in weight (a one-ounce tablet 
equals a pound of vanilla), the “pills” 
will save vital cargo space. 


WOODEN NICKELS? 


“Don’t take any wooden nickels” 
may be poor advice by this time next 
year, if a bill introduced by Senator 
Wagner goes into effect. The bill, 


sponsored by the Treasury, would per- 
mit the minting of plastic pennies and 
wooden nickels. In fact, the bill would 
allow any coin under 10 cents to be 
made out of any kind of material. 


SPEED WARDEN 


That’s the name of a Goodrich gad- 
get that reminds motorists to observe 
the 35 m.p.h. speed limit. Attached to 
the accelerator, this “silent cop” exerts 
a slight pressure against the foot when 
the speed limit is reached. Extra speed 
in emergencies, however, is still avail- 


able. 
15-PASSENGER SEDAN 


An ingenious, 15-passenger, gas- 
and-rubber-saving car is the latest an- 


swer to war workers’ transportation 











Not only Santa, but his wife as well, is 
appearing this year at Marshall Field 
& Co., Chicago department store. The 
innovation naturally scored a big hit 


MEET MRS. SANTA CLAUS 


Acme 
with the kids, as testified by the wind- 
fall of fan mail. Here the famous 
couple read some of the letters with 
Lawrence B. Sizer, a Field executive. 
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problems. Made by the Fitzjohn Coach 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., this “giant” 
car was simply contrived by cutting a 
four-door sedan in half and inserting 
a six-foot extension in the middle. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Plant divisions of one New York 
company alternate in giving a weekly 
“Victory dinner,” at which each work- 
er must pay for his meal with a sug- 
gestion for improving plant efficiency 
or morale. Complaints, the remedy of 
which would boost production, may 
also be used as the “price” of admis- 
sion. 


PAPER PENNY 


Paper pennies are being “coined” in 
Idaho, with the full approval of Uncle 
Sam. Issued by the Boise Retail Mer- 
chants Bureau to combat the copper 
shortage, they have a “V” on one side 
and a counterfeiter-foiling inscription 
on the other. The paper pennies are 
“sold” to merchants and individuals 
for real money, which is stored in a 
redemption fund. Problem: How to get 
the paper coins into vending machines, 
parking meters, etc. 


ON THE SPOT 


“White spot” packages are bringing 
relief to super markets plagued by 
price-marking headaches. Printed with 
a white spot for easy pricing, the con- 
tainers hit the mark with thrifty house- 
wives, too. 


STOCKINGS FOR TOMORROW 


Synthetic, water-repellant stockings. 
which can be washed and worn after 
a mere shaking, are slated for the post- 
war market. 


ODD STUNT 


In Peoria, Ill., the mayor flipped a 
coin and all cars with odd-numbered 
plates were ruled off the road for one 
day. The idea was to study transpor- 
tation problems which might result if 
50% of the cars were garaged because 


of a tire shortage. Buses and street 
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cars, though jammed to capacity, bore 
the extra load, aided by even-numbered 
ears which picked up _hitch-hiking 
“odd” owners. 


BAG OF MILK 


Packaging four gallons of milk in a 
three-pound paper bag is a Houdini- 
like trick performed by the. Monsanto 
Chemical Co. Just how it’s done, Mon- 
santo doesn’t say. 


wooD AGAIN 


Practical wooden chair springs have 
at last been perfected. They are said 
to be just as comfortable as metal 
ones. Wooden bottle tops, too, are now 
replacing the metal variety. 


FIVE-MEAL DAY 


Five meals a day for war workers 
is an innovation that’s boosting pro- 
duction in some plants. Recommended 


schedule: Three small meals in the 
plant instead of one big, mid-shift meal. 


TO THE POINT 


I have a firm belief, without any in- 
side knowledge but only as an Ameri- 
can with faith in American industry 
and American fighting men, that Ger- 
many will be out of the war before 
the end of 1943 and that we will take 
care of Japan in very short order after 
that—James A. FARLEY. 

7 

If each business seeks to run its 
own affairs according to its own single 
interest I see little hope of avoiding 
rigid State control at every point.— 
Simm Georce Scuuster, M.P. 

* 

Nobody can expect civilians to plan 
and execute the battle strategy of the 
armed forces, but by the same token 
nobody can expect military men, fight- 
ing men, to plan and execute the gigan- 
tic production program needed to back 
up that strategy. Yet this is exactly 
what is happening now.—Rep. JoHN 
H. Toxan, of California. 

* 

Unless the trend is arrested and re- 
versed when this war is over, the 
American way of life as we have 
known it will be a thing of the past— 
James A. FuLton, president, Home 
Life Insurance Co. 

* 

There is beginning to be a revulsion 
of feeling, a disposition to be exasper- 
ated with what the people feel is mis- 
management in government.—JAMES 
W. Parker, vice-president, Detroit 
Edison Co. 
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“In case of Tank 
pull string” 


V V HEN AN ENEMY tank approaches, the American soldiers 
behind this anti-tank gun won’t need any written instructions. 


One pull on that lanyard and—wham !—look out tank! The armor- 
piercing projectile gets inside the tank’s hide to explode its deadly 
charge—because the projectile’s steel jacket contains chromium! 

Before the war, domestic production of chromium ore accounted 
for less than 1% of this country’s requirements. Today, over 50% 
of our needs comes from Montana mines served exclusively by the 
Northern Pacific Railway. Armor-piercing shells, armor plate, gun 
barrels, truck chassis, tank ball-bearings, and hun- 
dreds of other steel parts that demand super-strength, 
all call for chrome-steel. 


To make this vital steel, carloads of chromium 


ores required by electric furnaces roll eastward every 
day via the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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U.S. Ambassador-At-Large 


America has one man entitled to be 
designated “U. S. Ambassador-At- 
Large.” He is Thomas J. Watson. 

No other man in America entertains 
half as many foreign delegations. Ex- 
president of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, and head of an enter- 
prise doing business with every civil- 
ized country, he long ago recognized 
the importance of promulgating inter- 
national friendships. The spacious, 
modern establishment of his company, 
International Business Machines, in 
New York, was named World Head- 
quarters Building. Its dedication, in 
1938, was attended by notables from 
many parts of the world. 

His latest characteristic patriotic 
gesture was a luncheon to visiting 
journalists from Mexico and Bolivia, 
inspired by Nelson A. Rockefeller as 
head of Washington’s Good Neighbor 
policy. (Incidentally, Nelson Rocke- 
feller has been doing, is doing, a won- 
derfully effective job in knitting closer 
together the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. ) 

At this luncheon, as at many other 
gatherings Tom Watson has originated, 
U. S. citizens were invited to mingle 
with the guests. This writer, as doubt- 
less others, experienced some awkward- 
ness in carrying on conversation with 
the Latin-American visitors. However, 
with a school foundation of Latin, self- 
education in French and a smattering 
of Spanish, together with what English 
my elbow companions knew, it was a 
most interesting experience. 

Since the whole world is heading 
towards internationalism, since estab- 
lishment of peace on earth and the 
brotherhood of man depends upon the 
drawing together of different nation- 
alities, it is essential that, in this land 
and other lands, leaders such as Tom 
Watson play an active part as Ambas- 
sadors-at-Large, an active part in mak- 
ing it possible for citizens of various 
countries to sit down together socially, 
get acquainted, understand one an- 
other. 

As I see it, ix the future it will not 
be enough for heads of towering enter- 
prises to confine themselves simply to 


OF HIGH-UPS 


making money. Far more of them than 
heretofore must develop world vision, 
must exert themselves to promote in- 
ternational fraternizing, must regard 
themselves as being obligated to do 
everything within their power to 
hasten the brotherhood of man. 


Rate Assistants First 


In almost forty years of rubbing 
shoulders with American business and 
financial giants only two have vehem- 
ently confided that their chief lieuten- 
ant was a bigger and better man than 
themselves. 

Twenty-five years ago Charles M. 
Schwab very solemnly impressed upon 
me that Bethlehem Steel’s extraor- 
dinary growth was mainly due to 
Eugene G. Grace. He added: “Gene 
Grace is a greater steel man than | 
ever -was.” When I smiled, he indig- 
nantly impressed upon me that he 
meant exactly what he said. 

Not so very long ago, when I was 





Thomas J. Watson 





Frederick W. Nichol 


visiting Tom Watson’s principal fac. 
tory at Endicott, N. Y.—where, inci- 
dentally, workmen crowded around 
him fraternally at lunch-time and en- 
gaged him in man-to-man talk—he re. 
marked to me, “Major Nichol is the 
ablest business man in America.” 

Frederick W. Nichol started as Mr. 
Watson’s secretary, for years has been 
his chief lieutenant. “Is present com- 
pany excepted?” I asked. Mr. Watson 
most emphatically exclaimed, “No!” 
And he went on to say that Major 
Nichol—who served in the last war— 
should be at Washington as a leading 
figure in managing this war. 


Doers 


Among business stalwarts who espe- 
cially impressed me on a recent trans- 
continental tour: 

Louis Ruthenburg, president of Ser- 
vel, and president of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

George Gunn, Jr., president, Web- 
ster-Brinkley Co., Seattle, who has this 
year developed a small shop into a 
large-scale war production factory. 

Ed Kaiser, son of the unique Henry 
J. Kaiser. This young man, in his early 
thirties, is manager of the Kaiser ship- 
building plant at Portland, which has 
been creating speed records. 

Fowler McCormick, ultra-modest 
president of International Harvester, 
rendering yeoman service for victory. 

A. P. Giannini, California banker, 
who successfully fought “Wall Street” 
singlehandedly, and whose Bank of 
America already is or soon will be the 
third-largest banking institution in the 
country, an intrepid, unorthodox, 
blaze-trailing banker who has done 
more than any other Californian to 
push that State ahead. 

George S. May, business engineer, 
who is spending upwards of a quarter 
of a million dollars a year on research 
designed to improve America’s busi- 
ness methods. 

Charles B. Wegman, contractor en- 
gaged in erecting in record-breaking 
time Oregon’s brand-new second-larg- 
est city, Vanport, outside of Portland, 
to accommodate Kaiser and other 


armies of war workers. —B. C. F. 
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THE BEST IDEAS OF 1942 


(Continued from page 19) 


employees that they are soldiers of production, the 
Paraffine Co., Oakland, Cal., barricaded the plant’s 
entrance with sandbags, other trappings of front- 
line war. . . . Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan., 
presented weekly radio shows ( — Personnel”) , 

written and staged by workers. . . . Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. issued a house organ with only one pur- 
pose: T'0 impress miners with the importance of their 
jobs. . . . Pennsylvania Bell Telephone Co. gave ex- 
ecutives physical examinations as the first step in a 
program to whip top talent into shape for war work. 

.. A “voluntary Blood Donors Club,” for employees 
and families, was set up by Higgins Industries, Inc. 
’, .. Package Machinery Co. supplied workers’ wives 
with books on vitamins, menu-making. 


* 
Salvage and Conservation 


One group of truckers painted all its tire sidewalls 
white, so that the tires “told the tale” of careless 
driving. . . . North American Aviation, -Inc., in- 
stalled V-shaped, red-white-and-blue containers at 
time clocks—patriotic reminders to workers to empty 
their pockets of forgotten nuts, bolts, etc., before 
going home. . . . A “rubber matinee” for kids at a 
Birmingham, Ala., theater (admission: two pounds 
of rubber) stretched the scrap rubber pile by 5,000 
pounds. ... Packard made diamond tools live long- 
er, and saved $16,000 besides, by issuing the same 
tools to the same employees for the life of the tools. 

. A powerhouse without a “house,” using in its 
construction less than 10% of the structural steel 
ordinarily used, was built by Ebasco Services, Inc. 

. To save gas and tires, workers at Baldwin Loco- 
motive organized a co-operative bus service between 
their homes and the plant. To conserve all transpor- 
tation facilities, the American Bankers Association 
held its annual convention “in print.” 


* 
Miscellaneous 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. built a moat 
(three inches of running water) on the roof of its 
plant (1) to catch incendiary bombs, and (2) to pro- 
mote cool temperature in Summer, insulation in Win- 
ter... . To dramatize sub-contracting, some Denver 
metal companies—1,000 miles from the sea— 
“launched” ship parts on dry land. . . . Southeastern 
Greyhound Lines tapped a labor reservoir in the 
home by hiring housewives—mostly mothers—to do 
clerical “homework.” . . . Paint went to war in two 
novel ways: (1) The inside of tanks were painted 
white, so that crews could see better; (2) bombs and 
shells were done in different colors for instant iden- 
tification. . . . Aerial snapshots were used by several 
companies to detect defects in fire drills in shipyards, 
factory grounds. . . . The first indoor oil well—der- 
ricks and all—was built in Los Angeles, where the 
oil lay under an exclusive residential district. . . . 
Customers marked up so many table cloths with war 
maneuvers that a Cleveland restaurant adopted paper 
cloths, decorated with war maps. 
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tal war supplies for our country. When 
Victory comes, we will resume making 
Allen Wales Adding Machines which 
our friends tell us are the world’s best. 


In the meantime; you can besi 
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ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y 











THE manpower shortage is closing 
out many banks. Others will merge. 
There is no danger of a bank “short- 
age,” however. 

* 

The Government is backing a cam- 
paign urging high school students to 
spend their weekends and vacations 
“down on the farm.” 

* 

Industrialists who are expecting 
early passage of the bill to sell them 
much-needed Government-owned silver 
seem to be indulging in wishful think- 
ing. Opposition from “silver state” 
Congressmen will kill the bill before 
adjournment, say lawmakers. 

* 

Increased supplies of steel—possibly 
even for civilian use—may soon be 
available. Reason: Improved distribu- 
tion. 

x 

A mobile “army” of farm labor is 
being planned to keep America’s food 
output on the march to higher peaks 
in 1943. Skilled farm workers, supple- 
mented by corps of local volunteers, 
will be trouped from place to place as 
crops ripen. 

* 

Look for an upward adjustment of 
farm wages, pegging them closer to in- 
dustrial levels. 

* 

War-jangled nerves and _ higher 
wages are sky-rocketing profits in the 
amusement business (movies, night 
clubs, restaurants, theaters, books) . 

* 

New York State may beat the na- 
tion in setting the tax calendar a year 
ahead by adopting a form of Ruml’s 
“pay-as-you-go” plan for personal in- 
come taxes. 

* 

Though women are stampeding into 
war work, there is still a huge reser- 
voir of untapped womanpower (over 
77% have still not “come out of the 
kitchen”) . 

- * 
War has upped the weekly paycheck 


for workers in 25 industries to a 


$41.78 peak (the 1938 average was 
under $25; last year the average was 
$35.10). 

* 

America’s hemp industry—tied down 
for years because of foreign imports— 
is experiencing a re-birth. 

* 

All vehicles will be kept rolling in 
1943, says Jeffers. Under present plans, 
each car will be allowed at least “one 
additional tire.” 

* 

Mexican manpower looms as one 
solution to the labor shortage. Thou- 
sands of “south of the border” farm 
hands have already been imported; 
10,000 more may march in to step-up 
our faltering copper production. 

* 

Though the jewelry business is ring- 
ing up new sales records (40% above 
1929’s peak of $536,000,000), dealers 


are worried. Replacements are almost 
impossible to get. 
* 

A recent OPA check-up of Eastern 
gas stations disclosed that almost 70% 
were guilty of gas “bootlegging.” 

* 

Expect a big increase in rationing of 
foodstuffs. Dairy products (especially 
butter) may be the next casualty. 

* 

Rationing of plentiful goods may 
come soon, as a result of “panic” buy- 
ing. Meanwhile, steps are being 
weighed to crack down on hoarders, 

* 

The Ironworkers’ Union, letting 
down the bars for the first time in over 
half a century, is admitting 90 women 
members. 

* 

Watch for growing pressure to lift 

the $25,000 net salary ceiling. 





MAKING TIRES THE AMERICAN WAY 





GUAYULE production gets under way 
in San Diego county with the first 
planting of a 400,000,000 plant nurs- 
ery, covering some 700 acres. By April 
the plants will be transplanted to 30,- 
000 acres of land in the country. 


Acme 


Though it takes four years for the 
guayule shrub to store enough rubber 
for economical manufacture, experi- 
ments conducted by Uncle Sam show 
that a well-cultivated crop will produce 
1,200 pounds of raw rubber an acre. 
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War workers will get a full holiday 
on Christmas, says Nelson. 
* 

In spite of material shortages, the 
toy industry continues to keep its head 
above water. Substitute materials, espe- 
cially wood, will make it’ possible to 
fill Santa’s pack this Christmas. 

* ; 

Paradox: The more victories for the 
Allies, the less food for America’s 
tables. Reason: Conquests open up new 
areas of hungry people that must be 


fed. 
* 


Exporters of technical data are fo- 
cusing on microfilm as a space-cutting 
means of shipping their material. 

* 

Pace-setters for post-war economics, 
the United States and Canada are aim- 
ing at: (1) Lower trade barriers, and 
(2) greater exchange and production 
of goods. 

* 

A military diet is shaping America’s 
men into tip-top fighting form. Nine 
out of 10 are better nourished than 
they were as civilians. 

* 

Warning: Non-essential restrictions 
on civilian economy may backfire. Tax 
revenues and morale will be hit, pre- 
dicts Senator George. 

* 

Next year’s wardrobes will not be 
shorn of woolen fabrics. Two reasons: 
(1) Australian wool is still imported 
via returning supply ships; (2) Amer- 
ican mills are stretching wool stocks 
by blending. 

* 

Business men are flooded by such a 
steady stream of government question- 
naires that Congress is taking steps to 
stem the tide. 

* 

The outlook for the glass industry 
is brighter than ever. Glass products 
are not only replacing metal now, but 
are expected to compete in post-war 
markets as well. 

* 

The amount of money in circulation 
—nearly $15,000,000,000, an all-time 
record—is a growing threat to infla- 
tionary controls. 

* 

Fast trains are being slowed down 
in order to “speed up” transportation. 
The ODT announces that a longer run- 
ning time for high-speed trains will 


allow the addition of more coaches. 


Fast freight schedules, too, are being 
eliminated. 
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Day and night, 3-mile- 
a-minute AIR EXPRESS 
is saving precious 
time here on the home 
front flying vital war 
‘supplies, to help keep 
the wheels of soit 
tion turning at high- 


est speed. - 


You do not need a priority 
to ship by Air Express, but if 
you have war production ship- 
ments requiring priorities, they 
will be granted. Phone Rail- 
‘way Express Agency, Air Ex- 


PRESS DIVISION, or any air line. 
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‘> LEAGUE 


Combining AMERICAN FEDERATION OF INVESTORS 


B. C. FORBES, Managing Director 


Detroit Advisory Board 
of Directors 


The first of the Advisory Board of 
Directors which the League plans to 
set up in every city where a Branch 
Office is established has been chosen 
for Detroit and Michigan. 

Other Boards are in process of se- 
lection in Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Seattle. 

Each local Board will be asked to 
name a member fcr the National Ad- 
visory Board which will be organized 
when the League’s activities get fully 
under way. ; 

The Detroit Board is composed of 
public-spirited citizens representative 
of many segments of the business, in- 
vestment and other fields, as these brief 
biographical notes show: 


Walter B. Cary: President, De- 
troit Association of Insurance Agents 
and President of Michigan Insurance 
Agency, one of the largest agencies in 
Michigan. 

David 1. Hubar: Attorney for De- 
troit banks. Active in Jewish welfare 
activities. 

. Earl D. Miller: Known as “Square 


Deal” Miller. Owner of one of the most 


successful small jewelry firms in Amer- 
ica. 


Joseph D. Frost: President, Pen- 
insular State Co. 


Patrick S. Nertney: President, 
Detroit Chapter Lawyer’s Guild and 
member of the law firm of O’Brien & 
Nertney. 


S. D. Den Uyl: Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Co. 

Arthur A. Koscinski: Leader in 
Polish war fund activities; chairman, 


Polish War Chest. Attorney. 


Luke C. Leonard: Special Repre- 
sentative, Investors Fairplay League. 
Formerly active in business and finance, 
war fund, civic and Catholic organiza- 
tion charitable campaigns. 


Frank A. De Boos: Member, De- 
troit Real Estate Boards. Manager, 
Farwell Building. 

Vincent O. Enright: Real Estate. 
Member Executive Committee of Small 
Business Men. 

Fred J. Winckler: President of 
one of Detroit’s leading brokerage 
houses, Shader-Winckler Co. Ex-presi- 
dent of Detroit Stock Exchange. 





Should Be Furious! 


John W. Hanes, former Under See- 
retary of the U. S. Treasury, discuss- 
ing the $25,000 net salary ceiling: 

“It was put over by the Executive 
after twice being rejected by both 
houses of Congress. 

“Justice Byrnes said: ‘From the fury 
of the protests, one would think that 
it affected three million persons in- 
stead of 3,000. 

“That is exactly the point—it does 
—and even more than three times 
three million persons! 

“This ‘fury’ is evidence not of sym- 
pathy or thought of the 3,000 directly 
affected—but rather of the realization 
that here is another link in the pattern 
of creeping collectivism. 

“Fury because here is one more 
proof that our government has 
been captured by a minority of Euro- 
pean - minded 
Social Demo- 
crats — more jo 
intent upon 
winning the 
class war at 
home than the 
world war 
abroad. 

“And why 
shouldn’t we 


be furious?” Walter B. Cary 


Arthur A. Koscinski 
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Heads Los Angeles 
Office 





Lloyd G. Davies (32) comes ideally 

fitted to head the Los Angeles office of 
the League. 
_ He is outstanding mentally and phys- 
ically—6 feet 214, over 200 pounds. A 
native son, of Welsh extraction, he, 
after attending business college, spent 
three years studying public relations, 
law, civil engineering, right of way 
and land procedure. After practical en- 
gineering construction experience for 
the City of Los Angeles, he was made 
an executive to handle tax, public re- 
lations, land procedure for the City. 

Later he established his own busi- 
ness as legislative and public relations 
counsel, serving various branches of 
City, County and State Governments, 
meanwhile contriving to render much 
public, patriotic service. 

The Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association of Los Angeles engaged 
him, in 1940, for organizational and 
public relations work, entailing a great 





LEAGUE OFFICES 


Headquarters: 120 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. B. C. Forbes, 
Managing Director; G. Weiner, 
Secretary. 

Detroit, Mich.: 4-269 General 
Motors Bldg. Luke C. Leonard, 
Special Representative. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 402 I. N. 
Van Nuys Bldg.; 210 W. 7th St. 
Lloyd G. Davies, Special Repre- 
sentative. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 1500 Walnut 
St. Bldg. Joseph D. Goodman, 
Special Representative. 

Washington, D. C.: Woodward 
Bldg. B. A. Javits, General 
Counsel. 


a 


deal of public speaking. When war 
broke out, he was loaned to the County 
Defense Council to co-ordinate and 
disseminate all information for and 
from that body, as well as to organize 
various committees. This emergency 
work completed, he resumed his duties 
with the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, resigning last month to 
manage the Investors Fairplay League 
in Southern California. 

‘He is married, has one daughter, is 
a Hollywood home-owner. 


Business Must Lead, 
Not Lag 


The following telegram was sent by 
the head of the League to the President 
of the N. A. M. during its annual con- 
vention in New York and released to 
leading press associations and papers: 


W. P. WirnHerow, President, 
National Associatior. of Manufacturers. 

I am shocked to read your statement, 
“T am not fighting for a quart of milk 
for every Hottentot.” 

This, together with other quoted 
passages from your speech, suggests 
you favor post-war isolationism by 
America. 





As president of the Investors Fair- 
play League, representing thousands 
of American investors, I am profound- 
ly convinced the permanent wellbeing 
of smail investors and others belonging 
to the American middle class cannot 
be insured by our washing our hands 
of the rest of the world. American en- 
terprise must join with other nations 
in leading the world towards establish- 
ment of sound economics, must realize 
that, as we should have learned by 
now, we are our brother’s keeper and 
must exercise America’s preeminent in- 
fluence to develop through practical 
means and methods better living con- 
ditions throughout the world. 

One aim must be to make it possible 
for the Hottentots to exchange their la- 
bor and products for American and 
other products, not on a charitable but 
on a mutually profitable, businesslike 


basis. To aid in winning lasting peace, . 


American business leaders must lead, 
not lag. 


Mr. Witherow’s wired reply asked 
that his full speech be considered. It 
contains much commonsense, but 
doesn’t alter the reasonableness of the 
criticism of his inadequate vision. 





MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Investors Fairplay League, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 

| Ee ee 
C) Annual Associate Member..............0... ccc cece ce ceece $2 
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C) Annual Membership including FORBES Magazine, which 
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C) Annual Active, Co-operating Member........................ 25 
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All are urged, in their own and in the national interest, to become 
crusaders in enlisting others in the cause. Send me................... 
League’s circulars carrying membership blank. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN 
POST-WAR AVIATION 


(Continued from page 10) 


facilities at every air freight airport. 

The operation of even the simplest 
airplane is more difficult and complex 
than the operation of a car. With mil- 
lions of air-minded Americans will 
come opportunities for flying schools. 
There are at least 50,000,000 prospec- 
tive students. 

The constant increase in airline 
passenger travel will inevitably result 
in bigger airline terminals, equal in 
size to the largest railroad terminals. 
This affords new opportunities for ter- 
minal shops of all kinds, restaurants, 
hotels, coin lockers, newsreel theatres 
and other services. 

Fortunes have been made in the au- 
tomobile financing field. Private air- 
planes, like cars, will be bought on 


time payments. This means a rich new 


field for financing, with millions of 
prospective customers. 


“BUS" LINES, TOO 


The development of big-capacity 
passenger planes making low-cost air 
transportation a reality is definitely in 
sight. Low-cost air passenger service 
means opportunities to establish new 
lines, to accommodate the greatly in- 
creased demand. These new lines may 
operate not only in this country, but 
all over the world. Low-cost, 10-hour 
flights to Europe and South America 


will be a reality, and the tourist busi- - 


ness alone will produce riches for these 
new lines. 

Airplane “bus” lines carrying pas- 
sengers on short trips (under 300 
miles) will be in demand by people 
who do not have their own planes. 
They will enable city dwellers to com- 
mute far into the country on week- 
ends, and residents of small towns will 
be able to make daily business and 
pleasure and shopping trips to metro- 
politan centers. Hundreds of oppor- 
tunities will exist for the creation of 
such “bus” lines. 

The great demand for air service by 
vacation and pleasure travelers will 
give rise to wide opportunities in the 
travel agency field. An air-minded pub- 
lic will respond quickly to the idea of 
exclusive air travel agencies. 

Fast, cheap air freight and passen- 
ger service, and the mass-produced 
private plane will open up and develop 
new communities just as did the com- 
ing of the railroad to the West. Alaska, 





hitherto handicapped by inadequate 
transportation, will boom. New sub- 
urbs, 100 miles or more from popula- 
tion centers, will become ideal for 
homes and shopping centers. Beautiful 
areas now inaccessible by rail or high- 
way will become easy to get to by the 
mere establishment of an inexpensive 
airport, and will become desirable for 
vacation resorts. Millions will be made 
by men of vision in post-war real es- 
tate, changed by aviation. 

There are, in fact, tew American in- 
dustries that will not be directly or in- 
directly affected by aviation after the 
war. It will be one of the biggest fac- 
tors in the nation’s history, and it will 
open up opportunities of tremendous 
variety and stature. The possibilities 
are truly breathtaking. 


* 

Next in this series of articles is 
“Opportunities in Post-War Housing,” 
which is scheduled for early publica- 
tion. Other industries that will be cov- 
ered include (1) radio and television, 
(2) air-conditioning, (3) motion pic- 
tures, (4) automatic coin-controlled 
machines and (5) exporting. 

H. S. Kahm, author of the series, is 
a business reporter extraordinary. His 
forward-looking attitude and man-to- 
man style have won him many follow- 
ers. His hobby, as well as his work, is 
discovering business opportunities and, 
in the course of his career, he has in- 
terviewed (and won the confidence of) 
many business leaders. 

His philosophy: “I believe that liv- 
ing is more important than merely 
making a living, that no business is 
really profitable unless you enjoy it.” 








Goodwill to 
Suppliers 


HIS year, when the goodwill of 

suppliers is perhaps more impor. 
tant to most businesses than the good- 
will of customers, there may be a 
timely object lesson in the reversal of 
“normal” holiday greeting procedures, 
as practiced by a few of the coun- 
try’s outstanding merchants. 

Deviating from the ordinary prac- 
tice of extending best wishes to cus- 
tomers (with, perhaps, a foresighted 
eye trained on next year’s volume) 
some department stores such as The 
F. & R. Lazarus & Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio; R. H. Macy & Co. of New York, 
and L. Bamberger & Co. of Newark, 
N. J., have for several years written 
special letters of greeting and appre- 
ciation to their suppliers and manu- 
facturers. 

Companies known to engage in this 
novel practice have declined to discuss 
it for publication, stating that such 
letters “are merely personal communi- 
cations between friends and not a 
matter of public information.” 


MUST BE SINCERE 


In that statement lies the cue. The 
success of these year-end letters is 
based on the fact that they are indi- 
vidual in appearance, worded with 
sincerity, and signed by a major com- 
pany executive. 

In content, the typical letter extends 
cordial good wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and the year ahead. It goes 
on to acknowledge the co-operation 
and helpfulness of the supplier in the 
year about to be concluded, and con- 
cedes that the store is in large part de- 
pendent on such co-operation. 

Suppliers who receive such letters 
are pleasantly surprised and _ tre- 
mendously gratified that a customer 
should go to the trouble of saying 
thank you for services rendered. In 
many cases the letters are carefully 
preserved and highly treasured—some 
have even been framed for office 
decoration. Of course, such thoughtful- 
ness frequently causes the supplier to 
extend greater co-operative efforts. 

Since 1943 will undoubtedly put a 
premium on the goodwill of suppliers, 
forward-looking executives may find 
it highly advisable to plan letters like 
these, supplementing their hope for 
peace on earth with goodwill to sup- 
pliers. —Bert Date. 
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ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 


A new electron microscope that is 
mobile, small and operates on ordi- 
nary house current, is capable of pro- 
ducing images 10,000 times the size of 
the subject. The device will not only 
enable scientists to look at greatly mag- 
nified physical appearances, but it also 
reveals the actual composition and 
structure of minute particles. They can 
also study impenetrable substances 
such as war metals, clays, plastics and 
synthetic rubber by improved trans- 
parent replicas. 

The electron microscope uses elec- 
trons in an entirely different way than 
earlier electron microscopes, applying 
electrostatic focusing to the beam of 
electrons instead of electromagnetic 
focusing. The beam of electrons passes 
through the specimen inside a vacuum 
chamber and produces a visible pic- 
ture on a fluorescent viewing screen. 
This image can then be photographed 
outside the tube, and, if desired, en- 
larged many thousand times the origi- 
nal size of the specimen. (“Electron 
Microscope.” Maker: General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.) 


FASTER WELDING 


A new electrode, when combined 
with the “fleet-fillet” type of arc weld- 
ing, is claimed to make possible up to 
100% faster fillet welding and to cut 
the production time on welded ships, 
tanks and other critical war materials. 

The new technique, it is said, makes 
it possible for operators to do more 
work without fatigue, decreases the 
welding cost and the amount of elec- 
trode used per foot of weld. The elec- 
trodes, designed to complete the weld 
in one pass, come in 18” lengths and 
two diameters, 3/16’ and 14’. 
(“Fleetweld.” Maker: The Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. ) 


WOODEN FLUORESCENT LIGHT 

Wood is replacing scarce metals in 
many products. One such product is a 
new wooden fluorescent lighting unit, 
for office and drafting room. 

Bass-wood louvers provide adequate 
shielding and are hinged for easy 
cleaning and relamping. The side 
frame and exposed end frame are 
made of first-grade birch in a walnut 
finish. Two, three, four and six-lamp 
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units are available for continuous 
runs. (“Wakefield Admiral.” Maker: 
Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, O.) 


WOOD ROLLING DOORS 


Another product formerly made of 
steel and other critical metals and now 
made of wood are the rolling doors 
used on piers, warehouses, freight plat- 
forms, garages, etc. They roll up out 
of the way overhead and waste no floor 
space. Four types are available: 1. Self- 
coiling type, for openings up to 80 sq. 
ft. and below 8 ft. in height. 2. Hand 
chain and gearing type, for larger 
openings. 3. Hand crank and gearing 
type, alternate to the hand chain type. 
4. Motor drive type, for the largest 
openings. (“Wood Rolling Doors.” 
Maker: Cornell Iron Works, 36th Ave. 
& 13th St., Long Island City, N. Y.) 


CONSERVING GRINDERS 


A new chemical compound elim- 
inates the necessity of removing grind- 
ing wheels from the production line to 
be resurfaced and dressed. By adding 
a certain amount of the chemical to 
the grinding wheel water, the wheel 
automatically keeps itself free of metal- 
dirt, oil, etc., making for greater effi- 
ciency and prolonging the wheel’s life. 
(“Ever-Drest.” Maker: Wolfe-Kote 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis.) 


FLOW RECORDER 


Where panel space is at a premium, 
or where it is desired to have two re- 
lated flow records on the same chart 
for ready comparison, there is a new 
two-pen electric flow meter. Actually it 
is two complete flow meters mounted 
within one double depth case. 

For cases where continual reference 
must be made to the relationship of 
the two records, a ratio indicating 
pointer can be incorporated. The clear- 
ly visible red target. moves to right or 
left from the center point on the scale 
and thus shows at a glance whether 
there is an excess or deficiency of one 
of the quantities with respect to the 
other. (“Two-Pen Flow Recorder.” 
Maker: Cochrane Corp., 17th & Alle- 


gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


—GEORGE WoLF. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 


We've Arrested 
Clatter and Din in 
1,160 Restaurants | 


+.» Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience .. . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 

$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
January 1, 1943, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 10, 1942. The trans- 
fer books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
ber 10, 1942. The transfer books will 
not close. Checks will be mailed. 
. JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
November 25, 1942. 
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Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.c per share 


(for quarterly period ending Dec. 31, 1942) 


COMMON STOCK 
35c per share 
Both dividends are payable Dec. 


31, 1942 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Dec. 15, 1942. 


E. A. BAILEY 


Treasurer 





December 1, 1942 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable January 1, 
1943, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 4, 1942. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 




















LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
**THEATRES EVERY WHERE”’’ 

December 4th, 1942 
HE Board of Directors on December 
2nd, 1942 declared a dividend at the 
rate of 50c. and $1.50 extra per share on 
the outstanding Common Stock of this 
Company, payable on December 31st, 1942 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
ber 18th, 1942. Checks 


DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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MINIMUM reaction ruled since the market started up from late April lows. Support 
above 113 D-J industrial on two successive days, along with relatively light selling 
pressure and lack of persistent liquidation, suggests that the rule is still in force. 


That indicates that further gains may be scored before there is any sizable cor- 
rection. 


Slight reaction since Nov. 9 has been sufficient in extent and time duration to 
prepare for a rise to 122-124—-with good chance of making 124. But heaviness in 
rails is a drag on the market. That average should be in shape to make 32-33 on 
next upswing, but 30-31 level, long a formidable. barrier, makes such a move 
seem doubtful. 

The play at this stage should be cautious—that is, with stops under Nov. 24 
lows (113.46 D-J industrial)—on the chance of a move to 122-124 area, where 
sizable supply probably will be met. If rails should make the grade, the going 
could be good. General market situation is puzzling. —J. G. Dontey. 


Ralph H. Tapscott has been elected 
chief executive officer and Oscar H. 
Fogg chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, of Consolidated Edison Co. 

Elmer F. Richter has been appointed 
general manager of Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp. 
President J. E. 
Rogers, who has 
been serving as 
president and gen- 
eral manager, will 














Dr. Charles Allen Thomas and Oz- 
borne Bezanson have been elected di- 
rectors of Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Robert I. Ingalls Jr. has been elected 
president of the Ingalls Iron Works 
Co., to succeed his father, who con- 
tinues as chairman. 

Esse E. Routh has been elected a 


vice-president of Mathieson Alkali 
Works. 





Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, 


° ° Penna. 
continue as presi- Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has de- 
dent. clared a year-end dividend of 45 cents per share 


on the Common Stock of the Corporation, payable 
Harry Elmer December 29, 1942, to stockholders of record 


Humphreys Jr. any = 3 HANLEY; Sec’y & Treas. 
has been elected a 
director of Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York. Mr. Humphreys is a vice- 
president and a director of U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. 

John F. Young has been elected a 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. 


Eimer F. Richter 
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Harbor, the opinion was ex- 

pressed here that “stock prices 
will be higher a year from now.” The 
Dow-Jones industrial averages are 
now around 115, compared with 107 a 
year ago. 

The writer has made annual fore- 
casts since 1936. All have turned out 
well. Regarding the future: It is my 
belief that the stock market has made 
a solid base and is in an upward cycle 
which may last for some years, subject 
to the usual reactions and delays; that 
before the final peak is reached, the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages may 
double; that the next leg of the ad- 
vance may carry the averages to 150. 
This could occur within the next two 
years. Among reasons for this predic- 
tion: 

1. It definitely appears that the war 
tide has turned. One need not be a 
military strategist to foresee the possi- 
bility, after the Axis is driven from 
Northern Africa, of Italy quitting the 
war, of Turkey, Spain, Sweden join- 
ing the Allied nations. Such a develop- 
ment would mean Germany’s end. 
Then Japan could be effectively dealt 
with 


A YEAR ago, just before Pearl 


2. The post-war period almost cer- 
tainly will witness great revival of 
international trade, reconstruction all 
over the world. Money and credit will 
be forthcoming. Accumulating de- 
mands of all kinds stagger the imagina- 
tion. 

3. Money rates are likely to continue 
low; hence, American stocks might sell 
on a very low yield basis, as has 
occurred in Europe. 

4. There have been no new security 
issues of any size (other than Govern- 
ment bonds) for a long time. We may 
actually see a “shortage” of corporate 
securities. A small supply could cause 
an advance in prices. 

5. The inflationary implication of a 
huge government debt must be con- 
sidered. I think the time will come 
when many investors will shift from 
government bonds to common stocks. 

6. The election results exceeded all 
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Ipcstomcd Polis 
Prospects for 1943 


By JOSEPH D. 


GOODMAN 





expectations of conservatives. The new 
Congress is expected to reject further 
attempts to establish Socialism or 
Communism. . 

7. Corporation tax rates are at, or 
near, the limit. A sales tax and com- 
pulsory purchases of government bonds 
are likely. 

8. Revision of the capital gains tax 
enables one to retain 75% of profits 
made on securities held more than six 
months. Very important to the invest- 
ment markets. 

9. The “directive” limiting net sal- 
ary to $25,000 may be removed, since 
it was not the intent of Congress to 
give the President any such authority 
to enforce this communistic, un- 
American step. 

10. One-sided labor laws and regula- 
tions probably have passed their peak. 
Unions may soon be regulated in the 
public interest and, in reality, in their 
own interest. 

If readers agree with this analysis, 
purchases should be made on all re- 
actions. 

Groups I favor: 

1. Motors: General Motors, Chrys- 
ler, Bohn Aluminum & Brass. 

2. O1Ls: Standards of California and 
New Jersey, Socony Vacuum, Atlantic 
Refining. 

3. RuBBer: United States Rubber, 
Goodrich, Goodyear. 

4; Farm Macuinery: International 
Harvester, Case Threshing. 

5. CHEMICALS: Allied Chemical, du 
Pont, Union Carbide. 

6. Movies: Loew’s, Paramount. 

7. Buripinc: Crane, Johns-Manville. 

8. Utiiities: American Telephone, 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y., United 
Gas Improvement. 

9. Air Lines: American Air Lines, 

Eastern Air Lines, Pan American. 
10. MERCHANDISING: Sears, 
buck, Montgomery Ward. 
11. TELEviston: Radio Corporation, 
General Electric. 


Roe- 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 





the duy of its writing. Rates on request. 





Most club sodas go flat 
when Melting Ice di- 
lutes their sparkle. 
Not Canada Dry 
Water! Its “PIN-POINT 
CARBONATION” *— mil- 
lions of tinier bubbles 
—keeps drinks alive to 
the bottom! Enjoy its 
finer flavor tonight! 












WATER [SA 


esl” 0.2 . 
pIN-POINT caRBONATION 
the ieoneed Cénie Dry method of 
achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest 
Buy the big bottle—save money—conserve caps! 






ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


DEAS go booming through the world 
louder than a canon. Thoughts are 
mightier than armies. 


—W. M. Paxton. 


Cultivate tolerance toward others. 
Patiently listen to opinions which op- 
pose yours. It is a wise thing never 
to boast, never to speak of yourself 
unless it is imperative, never to speak 
ill of another. Be slow to pass judg- 
ment. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Five guideposts of a perfect philoso- 
phy: Sincerity, tolerance, honesty, 
truthfulness and kindness. 

—E. B. RoruscHitp. 


All noise is waste. So cultivate quiet- 
ness in your speech, in your thoughts, 
in your emotions. Speak habitually 
low. Wait for attention and then your 
low words will be charged with dyna- 
mite. —ELBERT HUuBBarD. 


A great artist can paint a great pic- 
ture on a small canvas. 


—C. D. Warner. 


With men and with nations, bonds 
of lasting fraternity are being wrought 
that will not soon be severed. There 
will be no “East is East and West is 
West”; no “North and South.” ... 
And, in the hearts of men who have 
stood the fire together, there will be 
no “Thou” and “I,” but “WE”... 
together.—Roy F. Cuatker, U.S.N.R. 


There are no circumstances, how- 
ever unfortunate, that clever people 
do not extract some advantage from. 

—La ROcCHEFOUCAULD. 


With Ignorance wage eternal war, 
to know thyself forever strain, thine 
Ignorance of thine Ignorance is thy 
fiercest foe, thy deadliest bane. 

—Sir Ricnarp Burton. 


Time stays long enough for anyone 
who will use it. —LEONARDO. 
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A man must not think he can save 
himself the trouble of being a sensible 
man and a gentleman by going to his 
lawyer, any more than he can get 
himself a sound constitution by going 
to his doctor. —Ep. Howe. 


If we have not quiet in our minds, 
outward comfort will do no more for 
us than a golden slipper on a gouty 
foot. —Joun Bunyan. 


APPRECIATION 


Appreciation should be shown 
For finished work that’s fine, 
And gratitude expressed to God 
For works which are divine; 
And yet we go from day to day 
And neither one express, 
Though sans co-operative aid 
No man can gain success. 
—A onzo NEWTON BENN. 


When one is contented there is no 
more to be desired. —CERVANTES. 


Tired, worn, discouraged, I leaned 
against the great Door of Opportunity 
—and, to my surprise, it opened wide. 
It was neither locked nor latched. 

—THE SILENT PARTNER. 


There is no wisdom like frankness. 
—FRENCH. 


No pain, no palm; no thorns, no 
throne; no gall, no glory; no cross, 
no crown. —WILLIAM PENN. 





A TEXT 


Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings.— 
PHILIPIANS 2:14. 

Sent in by P. F. Relipea, Dallas, 
Tex. What is your 


text? 


favorite 
A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











The long span of the bridge of your 
life is supported by countless cables 
called habits, attitudes, and desires, 
What you do in life depends upon 
what you are and what you want, — 
What you get from life depends upon — 
how much you want it—how much you 


are willing to work and plan and co. © a 


operate and use your resources. The 
long span of the bridge of your life 
is supported by countless cables which 
you are spinning now, and that is why 
today is such an important day. Make 
the cables strong! 


Because you lack a noble and suc. Ff, 


cessful past is no reason why you 
should lack a noble and _ successful 
future. —THomas Dreier, 


Well-timed silence hath more elo. 
quence than speech.—M. T. Tupper. 


He who reveals to me what is in’ 
me and helps me to externalize it in 
fuller terms of self-trust, is my real 
helper, for he assists me in the birth” 
of those things which he knows are 
in me and in all men. : 

—W. Joun Murray, 


Provision for others is a funda 
mental responsibility of human life, 
—Wooprow WILSON, 


Laws and institutions are constant 
ly tending to gravitate. Like clock 
they must be occasionally cleaned and 
wound up and set to true time. 

—BEECHER. 


A man’s life may stagnate as liter- 
ally as water may stagnate, and just 
as motion and direction are the rem- 
edy for one, so purpose and activity 
are the remedy for the other. 

—JoHN BuRROUGHS. 


"Ere you consult your fancy, con- 
sult your purse. —Cnorps 


The entire object of true education 
is to make people not merely do the 
right thing, but enjoy the right things; 
not merely industrious, but to love in 
dustry; not merely learned, but to love 
knowledge; not merely pure, but t 
love purity; not merely just, but to 
hunger and thirst after justice. 

—Joun Ruskin. 


. 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared he 
have heen published in book form. Price $2, 





—L. G. Exuonae y 
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‘vo begins with PAPER WORK ROUTINES 


Thundering an action reply to the challenge of attack, in- 
dustrial production is mounting to record levels. The increasing volume of its roar 
is reaching iato far places, but urgency is demanding better and better use of time. 


Time that can be saved can win the Victory, and work simplification is the champion 
timesaver. For opportunities to simplify procedures that help to control production, 
look to paper work routines. For the means to better results from paper work routines, 


look to Addressograph-Multigraph methods. 


Effective organization of paper work, with increased production time, prevention of mis- 
takes and waste, and accurate costing of operations, is specialized work that Addressograph- 
Multigraph methods have been accomplishing for many, many years. 


USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the services of our Methods Department. It can help 
to extend the use of their equipment in Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, Marketing, Shipping, 
Billing, Collecting, Disbursing and all key operations of business. To those who are interested in up- 
to-date information on better methods it is available on request, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ® Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 





Addressagraph-Multigraph Methods save BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS 








